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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Bill which is meant to smash the Constitution and 
enthrone the Liberal party has passed first reading, as 
the Government press proudly proclaims, by a majority 
of 124. That majority is largely made up, we all know, 
of one party of disloyalists—some eighty of whom, 
even with this boon, have just refused to attend the 
Coronation !—and of another party which openly utters 
its wish to destroy not only the Constitution, but our 
whole system of society. Neither party has the least 
pride in English institutions and history. Collectively 
and individually the members, the allies by whose aid 
the Prime Minister proposes to carry out his wrecking 
scheme, are not merely indifferent, they are malignant 
towards the great English tradition. What a Govern- 
ment, and, recalling Matthew Arnold’s words in another 
relation, ‘‘ What a set!”’ 


And this plot against the Empire of England opens 
with a meek and mild sort of debate in which the Prime 
Minister fobs off on the House and country a written 
or typewritten speech of—for him—mediocre quality. 
The occasion is so ordinary, we suppose, and he has 
such a number of other things to do that he cannot even 
find time to get his speech by heart, as some of the 
greatest Parliamentary leaders have done on occasions 
far less important. However, the debate had this good 
feature—it drew from Mr. F. E. Smith the most brilliant 
speech he has made since he entered the House. The 
‘* Standard,’’ judging better than the ‘‘ Times ”’ in this 
matter, reported the speech word for word and in the first 
person. It was not.only a very clever speech, but it 
was curiously searching and fresh and strong in its argu- 
ment. If anyone doubt this as a partisan view, let him 
contrast it with Mr. Churchill’s speech which came soon 
afterwards. 


Mr. Churchill’s speech was without doubt very clever 
too, but there was a brassiness throughout that 


is nearly always found in these big speeches of his. 
The adventurer lives in every line of Mr. Churchill on 
an occasion like this, the successful, the very adroit, 
but not the less the anxious adventurer. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with all his rant and mob mis- 


~ chief does at least convey the idea of some native 


sincerity. He can perhaps thrash himself up into a 
belief that the Dukes are wicked and into a sympathy 


with characters like the Dartmoor Shepherd ;_ but, listen- . 


ing to or reading the Home Secretary one knows well 
enough what is native there : he is the soldier of fortune. 


There was one thing in Mr. F. E. Smith’s speech 
which, so far as we have noticed, no speaker or paper 
on the other side has attempted to answer: indeed, 
there is no answer to it. The Government majority is 
proposing to carry these two reforms: first, destroy 
the House of Lords by taking away its power to reject 


Bills twice passed by the majority in the Commons; 


second, to split up the United Kingdom into three or 
four separate nationalities. Ireland is to have its own 
Parliament and its own way ; Scotland, too, and Wales. 
Thus the only country that is not to have the manage- 
ment of its own affairs is poor England! England at the 
last two elections—even Radicals do not deny this—has 
declared distinctly in favour of the House of Lords; 
and Mr. Asquith and his party flout this declaration. 
It is only England, retrograde Conservative England ! 


Small points of personal scoring perhaps do not 
matter much when such vast issues lie at stake. Yet 
many people must have laughed with delight when they 
read Mr. F. E. Smith’s amusing retort to Mr. 
Churchill’s interruption. Mr. F. E. Smith: ‘* The 
Home Secretary said the other day that it would be the 
fault of the Opposition if the crisis was not ended at the 
Coronation.’’ Mr. Churchill: ‘‘ No, I did not say that 
at ali. I said that if there was a crisis the responsi- 
bility would rest with the Opposition’’. Mr. F. E. 
Smith: ‘‘ Strange as it may appear, he did not mean 
that the responsibility of the crisis would rest with the 
Opposition if there was not a crisis’’. 


Lord Lansdowne has lost no time in letting the country 
know of the determination of the House of Lords to take 
its own line on the constitutional question. Mr. 
Asquith would have the country forget that there is 
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an alternative to the Parliament Bill. The assumption 
was tacit all through his speech in the. House of Com- 
mons that the Parliament Bill was the only way out of 
he difficulty. No one now denies that there is a diffi- 
culty. When the two Houses disagree the Radicals get 
the worst of it. Mr. Asquith’s remedy is the Parliament 
Bill; and, if it were the only remedy, he would have a 
case. Buta re-cast Second Chamber and the Referen- 
dum are a more excellent way. 


The Nationalists, as we said, will have nothing to do 
with King George’s Coronation. ‘‘ W e feel bound, 
as the representatives of a people who are still 
denied the blessings of self-government and freedom, to 
stand apart and await with confident hope the happier 
day of Irish self-government, now close at hand.”’ 
This decision is, of course, in keeping with what the 
Nationalists have done before. They took no part in 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and they boycotted the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. It is the old policy 
of sulk—essentially childish, and made ridiculous by the 
solemnity with which the announcement is made. This 
kind of thing whips up party feeling in Ireland; but it 
does the Nationalists little good in this country. How- 
ever, that does not greatly matter: Ireland does not 
depend for Home Rule on the gift of English votes. 
The English votes are already sold. 


But the excitement of the week has been not the 
Parliament Bill so much as the incident of Mr. Wedg- 
wood and of Mr. Ginnell. Mr. Wedgwood, says the 
Radical Press, has cleared himself before not only the 
House but The Nation. With a fine pride, has he not 
refused ‘‘to take my stand, Sir, on the undoubted 
sanctity of an Englishman’s correspondence ’’? Has 
he not preferred ‘‘to offer to you, Sir, and to the House 
a full and unreserved apology for any wrong or ob- 
jectionable expressions contained in the letter ’’?? (Loud 
cheers.) Does it not sound exactly like a bit out of 
Charles Dickens? Bravo Mr. Wedgwood, say we all, 
you may yet be chosen for a Speaker’s panel! Bravo, 
too, for sanctity. 


And now as Mr. Wedgwood has been the hero of this 
week, let Mr. Ginnell come forth and make himself the 
hero of next week. It is the simplest thing. He has 
but to rise and express to Mr. Emmott a full and un- 
reserved apology for any wrong or objectionable expres- 
sions etc. ; for in the scuffle of Monday it seems to have 
been oddly overlooked that Mr. Emmott, the Chairman 
of Committees, was slighted as well as the Speaker. 
It is true that Mr. Ginnell did not mention Mr. 
Emmott, but none the less Mr. Emmott was mentioned 
in ‘‘ the correspondence of an Englishman ”’, which Mr. 
Ginnell did not hold sacrosanct. Then complete amity 
will be restored, and Mr. Ginnell will have cleared him- 
self before the habitable globe, Sir. Yes, Dickens— 
who, for his sins, was in the Gallery many years—did 
know his House of Commons. 


Where is the moderate Liberal? Mr. Bonar Law 
asked the question at Glasgow last Wednesday, and 
hardly stayed for an answer. The moderate Liberal is, 
of course, extinct. Were he still a live species he would 
have been rediscovered before this. | Mr. Asquith’s 
Government have done what they could to prick him 
into life. They attacked the Constitution : the moderate 
Liberal made no sign at all. They are attacking the 
Union : he does not seem to be interested. Already he 
is dead enough to be brought upon the stage. The 
old moderate Liberal is good for nothing now but to be 
Mr. Broadbent, or Mr. Roebuck Ramsden, or Mr. Barth- 
wick. On the stage he wonderfully survives as the type 
of all that is prosperous, prosy,-and untrue. He goes 
into the books as a figure of fun; and the figure of fun 
hurts nobody because all the originals died so long ago. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to have the whole 
of the product of his land taxes after all. On Monday 
afternoon he pocketed the lot : the local authorities are 
to have nothing. As Mr. Pretyman pointed out, the 


Government by doing this give away their last shred of 
principle. There is only one possible defence of the 
land taxes. It is possible to urge that if a local com- 
munity pays rates to improve itself locally, and if by 
these improvements the value of a portion of private 
property is increased, then the community should have 
back some of its money by way of increment. This is 
the whole case for the land taxes. But, so far as the 
present Government is concerned, the argument does 
not apply. If B pays, and as a result the value of C’s 
property is increased, that may bea reason for asking C 
to recompense B; but it is no reason at all why D, who 
has had nothing whatever to do with the transaction, 
should expect to be paid a farthing. 


Lord Lucas is becoming as great an optimist as his 
chief, and his answer to the Duke of Bedford last 
Wednesday, whilst ignoring most of the damaging 
points made against the War Office, was one long pzan 
of praise of things as they are. The Duke is wisely not 
looking at things as they are, but as they will be when 
the full effects of Mr. Haldane’s disastrous reductions 
have become fully felt. This will not take place till 
1913. The Duke maintained that when once the regular 
Army had left these shores, and a garrison of Territorials 
had been found for Ireland, we should by no means 
have that preponderating number of men which Sir John 
French and other authorities tell us is necessary that 
partially trained troops may cope with the highly- 
trained regulars of which an invading force would 
consist. 


Lord Lucas is evidently very much pleased at the 
number of Special Reservists who join the line, 47 per 
cent., although of course this hits both ways, and whilst 
good for the Army is hardly so for the Special Reserve. 
But surely he has given away the arguments of Mr. Hal- 
dane and Sir Ian Hamilton, who maintain that a brief 
period of compulsory service would affect adversely re- 
cruiting for the professional Army. Lord Lucas’ figures 
point the other way, and would seem to indicate that a 
slight experience of soldiering leads to a wish for more. 
But whatever we may think of their policy, we must all 
admire the energy of the Army Council. Two of its 
members, even in this inclement weather, have braved 
the long and arduous journey to Cairo. It is true that 
there is a Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean as 
well as a General in Egypt. But this is an age of inspec- 
tions, and the motto of the Army Council is the 
more the better, especially when they take one to 
fashionable winter resorts at the public expense and at 
the right time of year. 


It is obvious that the programme of the Imperial Con- 
ference is remarkable for what it leaves out. Prefer- 
ence does not appear in the agenda. This takes away 
the main interest of the meeting. It may do useful 
work, though every previous conference has done less 
than was hoped of it, but it will not touch the one 
imperial question everyone is thinking about. One 
cannot be surprised at the dropping out of Preference 
whether from the Colonial point of view or the point of 
view of the Government here. Naturally enough 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues do not want again 
to spend several days in acute opposition to the self- 
governing Colonies. It was awkward for people who 
still pose as imperialists. And who knows what awful 
thing Mr. Churchill might say? The Colonies, of 
course, have no mind again to spend several days plead- 
ing for some return of preference from the Imperial 
Government, only to be snubbed. 


The variety of British interests in Africa was well 
illustrated by the Duke of Connaught in his speech at 
the Africa Society’s dinner. The Duke knows his 
Africa from East to West, from Egypt and the 
Sudan to the Cape. Nowhere are the problems with 
which the British official has to dealthe same. In Egypt 
a country with a great past, as the Duke pointed out, 
has been saved and restored by British administration ; 
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in South Africa there is the attempt under the British 
flag to fuse the destinies of two races; South, 
East, and West there is the native question in 
all its forms. And how little the natives know 
of their white rulers! In East Africa a chief said 
to the Duke: ‘‘I hear you are a very big man, but I 
do not quite know who you are. I suppose you are the 
brother of the Commissioner ’’. The hardest task the 
white man has in Africa is to govern the black decently. 


‘‘ India cannot be safely governed from home.’’ 
That is the lesson taught by five anxious years. Lord 
Morley and Lord Crewe listened on Thursday to the 
account which Lord Minto, ‘‘ now untrammelled by 
official reticence ’’’, gave at the Guildhall of India’s 
‘*loyal unrest’’ and seditious outrage. ‘‘ Dangers 
initiated from home’’ was a pointed way of fixing 
responsibility for Indian troubles—troubles not yet at 
an end. 


The Russian ultimatum to China has had the expected 
and desired effect. China has answered softly and 
agreed to most of Russia’s requirements. All danger of 
war, if there was any, is already over; though China 
has not quite satisfied Russia as to Russian consuls in 
Mongolia. Three consuls were asked for, but China 
makes their appointment conditional on growth of trade 
and higher tariffs. Russia does not cavil at the higher 
duties, but will have her three consuls. The matter will 
easily be settled. No one need be alarmed. But it is a 
great pity China cannot learn by experience. It would 
be much better to observe other people’s treaty rights 
spontaneously than under threat of force. 


The Alsace-Lorraine Bill has been hung up while the 
Federal Council considers its attitude towards the 
amendments carried by the vote of the Centre. No 
doubt negotiations with the party leaders are in pro- 
gress at the same time. Meanwhile the Centre has 
given further proof of its decision to break with the 
Government. A Bill to amend criminal procedure is 
now before the Reichstag. The Centre has carried an 
amendment against the Government extending the 
powers of the lay assessors in the lower courts. The 
matter is in itself of no great importance, but the change 
is of the kind usually described as democratic and has 
given the Centre a chance of demonstrating its present 
state of mind. 


The Radical Committee of M. Combes has again 
challenged M. Briand and his policy of apaisement. But 
the men who follow M. Combes are very like the Labour 
men in the House of Commons. They talk thrasonically 
of independent policy and of what they will do to the 
Republican Government if it should run counter to their 
wishes ; but the Government squares them when it comes 
to a division. M. Combes has gone back to the Rouen 
resolutions of last October—as a party the Radicals 
will have no dealings with the moderate Republicans. 
M. Briand thought to appease them by admitting to 
his Cabinet men like M. Lafferre, a former President 
of the Committee that now defies him. But it is not 
enough for the extreme Radicals to have in the Cabinet 
a number of men whom M. Briand can easily overrule. 
What will M. Briand givethem? Already the Chamber 
has adopted a resolution that the Government should 
remind elementary-school teachers that they have the 
right to use the school manuals which have been con- 
demned by the bishops. M. Briand can, and will, 
always give way on the école laique. , 


The French Government has at last decided to do 
something on the Western Railway. Time it did. 
Within the last two months there have been no 
less than thirty accidents with the loss of several 
lives. The Government plan does not, on the face of it, 
promise to make things better. The Government 
remedy is to have a general shuffle of departments. This 
means some new Government appointments with the 
usual quiet and profitable jobbery in filling them up. 


Everyone knows that what the Western Railway wants 
most is new material. The Government let the old rail- 
way company know well in advance that it was going to 
buy them out ; so that when it did actually buy it bought 
rolling stock which was only fit to be scrapped. In all 
the more serious accidents that have happened on this 
railway the officials have been able to excuse themselves 
by pointing to the material they have had to handle. 


Mr. Churchill as Home Secretary is just what he was 
expected to be. He has already absolutely proved that 
he of all persons is the last who ought to exercise the 
delicate functions of his office. After swaggering at 
Houndsditch he goes to Pentonville, and there releases 
a number of prisoners without consulting the magis- 
trates who tried them. His notion of exercising the 
prerogative is to censure and insult the magistrates 
unheard. Having no experience he shows neither 
modesty nor discretion ; and when he is questioned his 
answers are insolent. The system of fines or imprison- 
ment needs revision ; but at the worst magistrates know 
something about their business. Mr. Churchill knows 
nothing. He must stop his antics or he will come to be 
known as the Clown Home Secretary. 


His Honour Judge Parry of the Manchester County 
Court is to be the successor of Judge Emden at Lam- 
beth. The movements of County Court Judges are not 
so absorbing as those of Langford and Lang, but Judge 
Parry is not an ordinary County Court Judge. He is 
the author of ‘‘ What the Butler Saw ”’ and ‘‘Kata- 
wampus ’’, and many other witty and droll and 
humorous things. His removal to London is not so 
surprising as his removal from London as a young man 
to Manchester to be the County Court Judge there. 
He had only been called nine years. His inheritance of 
a name famous in advocacy may have accounted for 
what was really a remarkable appointment. His coming 
to London is the reward of literature. Some lawyers, 
like Talfourd or Warren, have had literary success 
amongst other things; but Judge Parry has done so 
much in literature that his being a County Court Judge 
seems almost an irrelevant incident in his career. 


Lord Rosebery, with the Lord Chief Justice 
supports the Dickens Centenary scheme for a memoria) 
stamp. What does Dickens want witha stamp? Has 
he not stamped himself on the mind of the man in the 
street? The early extravagant veneration of Dickens 
was followed by a reaction when it was not considered 
decent for a literary person to be caught reading him. 
This reaction is, in its turn, over and past. We can 
be quite sane about Dickens now, and admit that what 
the people, wise and ignorant alike, love in him is really 
lovable ; that he will live by his humanity and by the zest 
of his fun. And even if he is the last author some 
wouid read as a matter of personal taste and pleasure, 
it is yet possible to see that he is completely English, 
and inevitably a national ‘‘ Hero as Man of Letters.”’ 


The causeries du Jeudi organised by Miss Andrews 
at the new Little Theatre, Adelphi, seem to have come 
to stay, though for this week only a migration was 
made to the Haymarket. On Thursday Mr. Filson 
Young was the lecturer and gave an admirable descrip- 
tive analysis of ‘‘ Music of the Salon’’. Some of his 
generalisations were rather overwhelming. He said, 
rightly enough, that the French had produced the best 
salon-music, but we can hardly follow him in taking 
Débussy and the lesser lights of literature as typically 
French. France is represented just as. truly by others 
—by Balzac, Berlioz, Rodin. 


One of Mr. Young’s best points will amaze some 
people. There are only two modern schools of music— 
the French and the English ; the first turns out exquisite, 
dainty things, perfect in manner and form and devoid of 
matter. The Russians and Germans, apparently, he will 
have none of, and we are much of his mind. _ The illus- 
trations sung by Miss Maggie Teyte and Mr. Oscar 
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Seagle, and played on the piano by Miss Scharrer, were 
charming in themselves and neatly illustrated the lecture 
—or we suppose we should say lecturette. It is a pity 
concert-givers do not abolish analytical programmes and 
substitute such verbal explanations as Mr. Young’s. 
Miss Andrews ought to devote more of her delightful 
afternoons to such lectures on music. Explanations 
which really explain are always worth listening to. 


Mr. W. B. Matz has been digging up old poems in 
‘* Household Words ’’, and giving them to George 
Meredith on the evidence of the contributors’ book. Mr. 
W. M. Meredith, on behalf of his father, is annoyed— 
also sceptical. Judging from the correspondence in the 
‘* Times ’’, we are inclined to think that Mr. Matz is 
right, so far as the authorship goes. ‘‘ Literary de- 
tective ’’, perhaps, he is; but not ‘‘ ill-equipped ’’. The 
evidence of the book is decisive enough, and the 
postal orders in payment for the poems went without a 
doubt to Weybridge and Chertsey. When Mr. Mere- 
dith wrote his first letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ he obviously 
did not know how good the evidence of Mr. Matz really 
was. 


On the main point in dispute, however, Mr. Meredith 
is entirely right. The hunt after a dead writer’s waste 
paper is a kind of literary detection we are best without. 
It is doing no good service to the memory of George 
Meredith to rake up every bit of old journalism, every 
rag and scrap of verse and prose, which he contributed to 
this journal or that, writing as a professional journalist. 
Mr. Matz was told long ago that Meredith himself was 
annoyed at the discovery of these poems, and did not 
wish them to be published. Moreover, Mr. W. M. 
Meredith himself wrote to Mr. Matz about these very 
poems in 1909: ‘* Such of these as my father would 
have owned to were poems he was very anxious should 
not be reprinted. Others my father could not 
remember about, and one or two might have been his, 
but even these cannot be considered as other than very 
youthful journalism ’’. Yet Mr. Matz is not ashamed 
to publish them! Fame has substantial terrors if 
it means that no shred of MS. or printed paper a famous 
man leaves behind him is safe from the literary detective. 
Certainly very few would care to accept a reputation at 
the price. 


With only three great writers of their own, Emerson, 
Poe and Hawthorne, no wonder the Americans struggle 
hard to value English genius in literature, but the in- 
terest they have long taken in Ruskin is surprising. 
Ruskin seems to be the last writer they would care for ; 
yet valued he is in the most unlikely places in the United 
States. Miss Grace Allen is lecturing in America now 
on Ruskin’s ideals of womanhood, and drawing large 
audiences. Among the women who touched Ruskin’s 
heart were Adéle Domecq, Euphemia Gray and Rose 
La Touche. Ruskin certainly had a fine taste for 
beautiful women. He seems to have viewed them with 
a sort of spiritual fervour like Francis Thompson. 


In the first folio edition of Shakespeare the famous 
line beneath the author’s portrait runs : 


““It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ’’. 
With ingenuity this can be transposed into : 
‘* Seek Sir f (for) a true angle at Chepstow ”’; 


which proves that, if you dig in the River Wye in the 
neighbourhood of Chepstow, you will know who really 
wrote the plays of Shakespeare. With the permission 
of the Duke of Beaufort, Dr. Owen, a Baconian from 
the United States, is hard at it, digging up the River 
Wye. What he really expects to find is known only to 
himself and to the Duke. So far the diggers have found 
only some ‘‘ age encrusted logs ’’. Logs, says Dr. Owen, 
should float : therefore these are no ordinary logs. The 
best comment upon the whole business was made in all 
innocence by the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
Express ’’’. ‘‘ I have never ’’, he said, ‘‘ seen so much 
mud.”’ 


THE BILL IN THE HOUSE. 


T HE debate on the first reading of the Parliament Bill 
was valuable for what the Opposition speakers 
said and for what the Ministerial speakers omitted to 
say. The silence of the Liberals on the underlying 
question of Home Rule was extremely significant. None 


of them attempted to meet the point brought forward by | 


Mr. Balfour, Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Wyndham and 
others, as to the real reason for the precipitate haste with 
which half the Government’s scheme is pressed on, while 
the other half is neglected. The Unionists took care to 
supply the omission. The country has no excuse for 
misunderstanding the situation. Everybody is aware 
why the House of Lords is to be destroyed in haste and 
to be—perhaps—reconstructed at leisure. It is because 
any genuinely reformed Second Chamber is quite as 
likely as the present ‘‘ hereditary ’’ house to throw out 
the Redmond-Asquith Home Rule Bill. Therefore 
precautions must be taken to render it powerless before 
the Disruption Bill is presented. When that measure 
has become law it will be time to consider House of 
Lords Reform. But Home Rule comes first; Home 
Rule is the condition precedent; Home Rule must be 
made certain or Mr. Redmond will withdraw his 
battalions from the Ministerial camp and the majority 
of 124 will go to pieces. 

Such being the case, most of the Liberal eloquence is 
beside the mark. Mr. Asquith delivered a lucid ex- 
position on the evils of Single-Chamber government, 
and Mr. Churchill a lengthy homily on the sins of the 
House of Lords since the general election of 1906. 
Assuming that these arguments have any validity, what 
do they prove? Obviously that the erring or ill-con- 
structed chamber ought to be remodelled. The 
‘* hereditary principle ’’, we are told, is an absurdity ; 
but it is left untouched. Single-Chamberism is wrong ; 
but that is the system which the Parliament Bill creates. 
Opposition to the Will of the People is a high political 
crime ; but the Bill enables a Government to defy popular 
opinion, or to ignore it, for five years at a stretch. 
Some of the newspapers, giving their approval to the 
scheme of a Unionist Reform Bill, talk as if a kind of 
pooling of the two proposals were feasible. The idea 
seems to be that the Commons will pass the Veto Bill 
through all its stages; the Lords will pass the Reform 
Bill ‘‘ pari passu ’’; each House will send its draft to 
the other ; then a conference may be held and agreement 
reached by some fusion of the two projects, so that a new 
Senate, partly elective and nominated, but with powers 
strictly defined, can be constructed. This may look 
rather well on paper, but it disregards the actualities of 
the position. It might be a workable arrangement if 
Mr. Asquith stood to-day as Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman stood in 1906, if, that is, he were independent 
of the Irish vote. Unfortunately for himself and the 
country, he is not, and on that account it is advisable 
for Unionists to realise that there can be no expectation 
of a fair compromise or settlement on these lines. 
Persons of a quiet disposition would be glad to cherish 
the hope that we may be able to get through the Coro- 
nation year without a rancorous civil conflict, increasing 
in bitterness as the months go by. An honourable 
settlement, each party of course conceding something, 
both having after all one great aim in common, would 
be so much pleasanter. No doubt; and if Mr. Redmond 
and his friends could be transported to a distant planet 
until say the year 1914, we see no reason why the 
accommodation should not be effected. 

But the Nationalists are not inhabitants of Jupiter 
or Saturn. They are at Westminster, on the floor of 
the House, with the division lobbies handy. And being 
in that highly convenient strategic situation they have a 
single object to pursue and they mean to attain it. They 
do not, as Mr. F. E. Smith said, care a brass farthing 
about the reform of the House of Lords. Against that 
assembly they have no grievance, except one. On all 


questions but that which specially concerns themselves 
they have been more in sympathy with the House of 
Lords than with their Liberal and Nonconformist allies. 
They supported the Education Act of the Unionist 
Government ; they voted against the Liberal Education 
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Bill and on that measure were in complete and enthu- 
siastic accord with the action of the Peers. They agreed 
with the Lords in disliking the Licensing Bill of the 
present Government, for which their leaders declined to 
vote. The hereditary Chamber is more in tune with Irish 
opinion than the majority of the elective Chamber ; nor 
do the Nationalists make any pretence of desiring to 
alter the composition of the Second Chamber on any 
of the constitutional, philosophical, or humanitarian 
grounds elaborately set forth by the Prime Minister, the 
Home Secretary, and the Secretary for Ireland. All 
they want is that it should be rendered impossible for 
the House of Lords to take the sense of the constitu- 
encies on a Home Rule Bill. That being the governing 
factor of the whole problem as it presents itself to the 
Ministry, it seems to us that Unionists delude them- 
selves when they imagine that any settlement by consent 
on fair terms is possible. Compromise is out of the 
question between a party which is pledged to give Home 
Rule without a mandate from the electorate and a party 
which is determined that this great iniquity shall not 
be perpetuated with their acquiescence. ‘‘ No com- 
promise ’’ was the closing note of Mr. Balfour’s speech, 
and no compromise it must be. The battle must be 
fought out to the end, and the responsibility for a 
disastrous fight must be left with those who have forced 
on the present crisis. 

If we pass from this dominant Irish aspect of the 
matter and endeavour to consider the Government 
scheme on its merits, we are more than ever conscious 
of its lack of finality. The Parliament Bill is a hurried 
and temporary makeshift. It sets up an interim, revo- 
lutionary constitution which cannot last and is indeed 
not expected to last after it has served its immediate 
purpose. Some time or other the real new constitution, 
with its efficient working non-hereditary or partly here- 
ditary Second Chamber, is to come into being. No date 
is assigned to that consummation. Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Churchill sturdily resisted the Unionist challenge 
for enlightenment on this point. They will not fix a 
term for the interregnum. It may last two years, three 
years, five years : till the next general election or longer 
if the Liberals come into office again. If they are 
defeated, there will be another sweeping change. The 
Unionists will wipe the Veto Bill off the slate, if ever it 
gets on, so soon as they get the chance. That is 
certain. The Unionist leaders have declared explicitly 
that they will repeal this unprecedented statute whenso- 
ever they are able. Sooner or later then this 
hurried, incomplete, patched-up, emergency Single 
Chamber Constitution must be annulled, either by the 
Opposition, when their turn comes, or by the Minis- 
terialists when they think the time has arrived to restore 
the older system with a remodelled Upper House. 

But a good many things may happen during the in- 
terregnum. Mr. Asquith laid great stress on the safe- 
guards which are provided against the illegitimate exer- 
cise of power by its sole depositaries. There are the 
constituencies to be considered—ready to decree punish- 
ment if a Ministry acts in defiance of the popular will or 
misunderstands it. The delay of three sessions and 
two years, when the suspensory veto of the House of 
Lords is interposed, precludes the possibility ‘‘ of 
covertly or arbitrarily smuggling into law measures 
which are defied and condemned by public opinion.’’ 
An odd argument when the main object of the whole 
proceeding is to pass a law which public opinion has 
never endorsed and has twice decisively rejected. But 
who is to ensure that even these safeguards, such as 
they are, will be maintained? Despotisms, whether of 
individuals or bodies of men, are more prone to enlarge 
than to surrender their privileges. The House of 
Commons majority, having made itself supreme, may act 
as other autocrats have done. Supposing the Irish or 
the Welsh or the Labour members, finding the two years 
suspensory veto inconvenient, demanded that it should 
be abolished? If the demand were presented by a sec- 
tion whose support were necessary to prolong the life 
of the Government, would the Government resist it? 
We have only to consult Mr. Asquith’s record to find 
the answer. Supposing the Welsh Disestablishers, the 


Right-to-Work men, or the secular educationists in- 
sisted that the Single-Chamber régime should not be 
abandoned till their requirements, as well as that of the 
Home Rulers, had been met? The interregnum might 
go on indefinitely and House of Lords reform be post- 
poned sine die. An unreformed hereditary assembly 
stripped of its powers might suit the Coalition groups 
a great deal better than that Second Chamber ‘‘ on a 
popular basis ’’ at which the preamble to the Parliament 
Bill vaguely hints. The only real ‘‘ safeguard ’’ against 
the abuse of this amazing measure is that it should be 
defeated. And whether they can defeat it or not, the 
Unionists should fight it to the last. There can be no 
compact with revolution and usurpation, and here we 
have both. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED PEERS. 


A! first everyone took as a joke the idea of swamping 
the House of Lords with five hundred peers made 

for the occasion. A few on Mr. Asquith’s side, who 
were nobodies, took the suggestion seriously; but 
neither party regarded the notion as practicable. Not 
strange. Mr. Asquith had a reputation for political 
sobriety. He was thought to have some regard for the 
dignity of the constitution, some thought for national 
decency, and even some self-respect. It seemed in- 
credible that he would allow Mr. Churchill to force him 
to make the oldest and an essential part of the con- 
stitution ridiculous and contemptible. Mr. Asquith as a 
barrister would understand what abuse of the process 
of the Court meant; and no abuse of that kind could 
touch in enormity the abuse of constitutional process 
by the flooding of the House of Lords with five hun- 
dred new peers at a stroke, to serve a merely party 
end. Mr. Asquith has always been great, at any 
rate wordful and rotund, on the difference between le- 
gality and constitutionalism. Here was a striking case. 
The legality of making new peers to any extent is not 
questioned ; but to strain this legal right incontinently for 
party ends is glaringly unconstitutional. Such extrava- 
gant use has absolutely no semblance of precedent, and 
has never even been contemplated. No wonder it did not 
occur to anyone versed in politics that Mr. Asquith could 
sink low enough to do this thing. However, we did not 
know Mr. Asquith. He did not know himself. If any 
one had put to Mr. Asquith when he was Home Secretary 
the notion of making five hundred peers at a stroke to 
coerce the Lords into passing one of his Bills, he would 

have scouted it. Mr. Asquith’s decay has been rapid. 
The question of the five hundred peers has become 
practical politics, for it is now perfectly certain that the 
Lords will not accept the Parliament Bill in any shape 
that leaves the House of Commons with uncontrolled 
power, which is the essence of the Bill. This will leave 
Mr. Asquith face to face with the choice between further 
attempt at settlement by agreement—the course which 
but for the Nationalists he might take—and going 
to the King to ask for five hundred new peers 
to help him through. Mr. Asquith intends at present to 
ask for his peers. His henchmen have been busy for 
some time drawing up their lists of candidates for the 
peerage. Bristol alone, we hear, has something like 
fifty on the list. Mr. Birrell would make hay 
while the sun shines. Who will be surprised that 
amongst the Nonconformist tradesmen there should be a 
rush for these peerages? One can imagine the Master 
of Elibank sitting solemnly in his office with closed doors, 
not looking forward to opening time—then the door 
opens and the queue bursts in, treading and tumbling on 
one another, the queue of Rowntrees, Cadburys, Frys, 
Levers, Cliffords, Campbells, Hornes, and all the other 
Puritans who are not of this world. We trust there is a 
coronet ready for the minister at Rochester, who turned 
the prayer in his chapel into a thanksgiving that God 
had made prelatical Rochester return a Nonconformist 
to Parliament. It goes without saying, of course, that 
all cocoa will be in the House of Lords and a large 
contingent of shop-keepers, but we imagine very few 
farmers. Others will think they have a claim, no doubt. 
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The more ambitious figures of the National Union of 
Teachers, for instance. But we would not give much 
for their chances. The price will be too high for them. 
We do not mean the price of taking an oath or making 
_an affirmation that they will vote straight (a very neces- 
sary precaution) ; their pride would easily swallow that. 
But the cash price will be beyond them ; for it is not to 
be supposed that the Liberal managers will lose the 
chance of doing business, in fact of driving an abso- 
lutely roaring trade. Mr. Asquith himself might very 
well say, If we have got to do this dirty trick, let’s make 
as much out of it as wecan. Think what it means! Five 
hundred of them even at so little as a thousand pounds 
apiece ; there’s half a million or so. But, of course, the 
coronets will not be allowed to go nearly so cheaply as 
that. A round million at least will be scooped for the 
party. Why should it not be a great deal more? 
Hitherto ten thousand pounds has been thought quite a 
low price for a peerage. But, of course, you cannot 
dump five hundred peerages on the market, even 
if you spread the process over some weeks, with- 
out lowering their price. Five thousand should be 
a pretty good figure for an ‘‘ Asquith ”’ ; for these peer- 
ages will always be known as ‘‘ Asquiths ’’, just as the 
stock converted by Mr. Goschen was known as 
‘* Goschens ’’. To a man with any sense of dignity or 
honour the value of a new-created peerage would not be 
merely depressed by this wholesale manufacture of 
them but reduced to nought. After this a gentleman 
will refuse to be made a peer. Only the very dregs of 
snobbery could see anything to desire in a peerage after 
Mr. Asquith’s prostitution of the order. But think of 
the wife of the Nonconformist shop-keeper; the 
daughters ! They will see plenty to desire in the coronet 
—no matter how badly besmirched and bedraggled. 
With a coronet on their carriage they will gaily face their 
fellows’ envy and the world’s contempt, especially the 
contempt of the working classes. They will take their 
chance of the derision of posterity. ‘*‘ Give us the 
coronet ’’, they cry, ‘‘ and we will vote what you like, 
and you can laugh as you like’’. It would be a striking 
cilect—and really it does not seem impossible-—if the 
pre-Asquith peers, by unanimous resolve and simultan- 
eous act, denobled themselves the moment the injected 
five hundred become “‘ noble’’. Thus at any rate they 
would avoid touch and association. It would be a 
dramatic effect, this topsy-turvy stroke, and would 
arrest the country’s attention. But it would leave the 
Radicals master of the Second Chamber. If the Tory 
peers endure, a very small addition to them will again 
put the Radicals in a minority. Even Mr. Asquith can 
hardly be so shameless as to make more than just 
enough new peers to outvote the Unionists, and he can- 
not expect, once he has set this game going, that only he 
will play at it. Ten peers added to the Unionists, and 
what becomes of his five hundred? What a glorious 
thing the joint session of the two Houses wifl become at 
this rate! 

It is idle to appeal to Mr. Asquith not to put the King 
in an impossible position; though he and his friends 
coolly ask us to accept the Parliament Bill that the King 
may not be put in this impossible position. That is an 
inverted view indeed. Our opponents set out to change 
the existing order in a way we abhor, and we are ex- 
pected to acquiesce that Mr. Asquith may not go to the 
King for five hundred peers! The burden-—as heavy 
nationally as burden could be—of putting the King in 
this difficulty must lie on those who would break up the 
existing order, not on us. Mr. Asquith, when he asks 
for his five hundred peers, will be forcing the King 
to take direct part in the contest between parties. That 
day will be the beginning of many evils to this country. 
The words of the true prophet on the opening of the 
Peloponnesian War come back to one. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND THE 
WASHINGTON AGREEMENT. 
7 THE chapter of accidents is the Bible of fools.’’ 
We thank Mr. Asquith for the quotation. It has 
an application far beyond the Constitutional discussion 
which led him to use it in the House of Commons on 


Tuesday evening. ‘‘ No country, least of all our own, 
can safely rest its fortunes on the hazard of a perpetual 
recurrence of special providences.’’ Again thanks to 
the Prime Minister. In the Canadian-United States 
reciprocity agreement and the whole question of 
Empire trade he and his colleagues are relying 
upon the ‘“‘ chapter of accidents’’ and upon nothing 
else. They are bankrupt of any policy to deal 
with the new and urgent situation that has arisen 
between ourselves and the first Dominion of the Crown 
and between ourselves and the new Union of South 
Africa. Following the easy methods of destitute states- 
manship they drift before the pressure of what they are 
pleased to call ‘inevitable tendencies ’’ and ‘‘ natural 
laws ’’ and trust to the very ‘‘ hazard of a perpetual 
recurrence of special providences ’’ against which they 
utter solemn warning. As plainly as acts can speak 
they are repeating to the Dominions what Richard 
Cobden said to them when he preached Free 
Trade as a means of ridding us of the Colonies 
with their ‘‘ dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people ’’’, and when again in 1865 he welcomed 
Canadian Confederation because it would help on a 
speedy severance of a ‘‘sham connexion ”’ and ‘‘leave 
the individuals on both sides to cultivate the relations 
of commerce and friendly intercourse as with other 
commerce and friendly intercourse as with other 
nations ’’. We know the lengths to which Cobden and 
his disciples went to bring about the end they desired, 
and the same flabby cosmopolitanism finds its expression 
to-day in the attitude of His Majesty’s Ministers. 
“If ’’, said Disraeli, in one of the sagest of his political 
surveys, ‘‘ you look to the history of this country since 
the advent of Liberalism, you will find that there has 
been no effort so continuous, so subtle as the attempt of 
Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire.”’ 
Disraeli did more than any man of his time to frustrate 
the attempt and evoke a determination on the part of 
the people both of this country and of the Colonies that 
the Empire should not be destroyed. The danger is 
again imminent from the lineal descendants of the 
separatists of the sixties, and it must again be 
frustrated. A Chinese mandarin, who comes under the 
displeasure of his emperor, is popularly believed to be 
given a choice of punishments. He may be decapitated 
or he may commit suicide. The Colonies have them- 
selves been foremost in foiling the persistent Cobdenite 
effort to shake them from their allegiance to the British 
Crown, and Cobdenite statesmen, ambassadors, and 
governors-general are now using their best efforts to 
tempt the Colonies to take the commercial road which 
their wisest men among the separatists have declared to 
lead to political dismemberment. 

Consider first the position in which we _ stand 
on the eve of the re-assembling of the Imperial 
Conference. The agenda which British Ministers have 
issued this week is a staring monument of lost oppor- 
tunities. Canada is the pioneer of the new Imperialism 
which aims at a fully-equipped partnership in defence, 
commerce, transport and cable facilities, and all the 
interests of a common life—and Canada has ‘‘ no sugges- 
tions to make ’’. The one effective and. immediately 
available method of co-operation which Canadian 
statesmen have advocated with unceasing conviction for 
sixty years has won the support of every one of the self- 
governing Dominions. Recognising that example is. 
better than precept Canada set herself fifteen years ago 
to make this method a cardinal feature of her fiscal 
policy, and when Germany sought by opposing her to. 
defeat the beginning of a real Imperial partnership, 
Canada suffered heavy trade loss rather than surrender 
her right to establish the family principle in Empire 
trade. The Canadian preference of 1897 has since been 
imitated by New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa, 
until the United Kingdom remains the only dissenting 
portion of an otherwise cohesive Empire. At every 


Colonial Conference the statesmen of the Dominions 
have reiterated their belief in the urgency and necessity 
of completing this new tie of mutual interest by a 
system of mutual preferences. They have done 
more. At the 1902 Conference Canadian Ministers, 
while expressing a desire to enlarge the preference upon. 
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British manufactures, warned British Ministers that a 
continued refusal of co-operation must compel Canada 
to reconsider her position in face of other suitors for her 
hand. The reciprocity agreement with the United 
States is a sequel to that reconsideration, and the 
Canadian example is already spreading. When the 
South African Customs Union was last under joint 
discussion among the statesmen of South Africa, it was 
suggested by one of the representatives that inasmuch 
as the British Government had definitely shut the 
door on the policy of mutual tariff arrangements 
the South African preference had better be with- 
drawn. ‘‘ Not so’’, said General Botha; ‘‘ I did not 
favour the preference in the South African tariff when 
first adopted, but now that the British people seem 
disposed to respond, it would be madness for us to slam 
the door in their face ’’, and the South African pre- 
ference remained to the great and increasing advantage 
of British manufacturers and the British working classes. 
But British Ministers have been too alert in their 
political tactics to permit the majority of the British 
public to express the desire they unquestionably feel for 
a reopening of the barred door of 1907 and, naturally 
eager to help their British political allies, Mr. Botha 
and his colleagues are now coming to London to discuss 
in private with Mr. Lewis Harcourt and his fellow 
Ministers the abandonment of preference and its replace- 
ment by ‘‘ asystem of contributions in money or services 
to the Imperial Navy and local defence’’. We are not 
told by what means South African Ministers have been 
led at the last moment to exchange the open discussion of 
preference at the Conference for this hole and corner 
colloquy, but they know as we know that direct naval 
contribution is an impossible means of co-operation for 
Canada and South Africa, and we all know with what 
rapture British Ministers welcome any means of keeping 
out of the sight of the public the most feared of all 
Empire questions. In his haste to bury an inconvenient 
and most lively ‘‘ corpse ’’ Mr. Asquith dubs it the 
‘* greatest political imposture of modern times ’’. But 
an ‘‘ imposture ’’ which owes its existence to the 
patriotic impulses of constructive Empire statesmen 
such as Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper in 
Canada, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr in South Africa, 
Mr. Seddon in New Zealand, and Sir Henry Parkes in 
Australia, and to which every responsible living public 
man of the Dominicns gives his enthusiastic adhesion, 
is not to be killed by the wild and whirling words of a 
British politician in distress. 

Lord Desborough, President of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, points out in the ‘‘ Times’’ that 
although the agreement between Canada and _ the 
United States was signed more than a month 
ago, the British Ambassador and the British Govern- 
ment are even now keeping back the facts from the 
British trading community. The same tactics of evasion 
and suppression have been pursued by British Ministers 
under a fire of questions in the House of Commons. 
Yet a cursory glance at the partial and often conflicting 
details which have found their way into print here proves 
how far-reaching must be the immediate and ultimate 
consequences of this compact, made as it is between 
our greatest commercial rival and the nearest and 
largest source of our food supplies and the best potential 
British market for our manufactures. Last year we 
received 17 per cent. of our imported wheat and wheat- 
flour from Canada, and it was wheat of the peculiar 
‘strong ’’ variety which is considered essential to the 
production of the good and cheap loaf. Already Canada 
sends us more than the United States, and the future 
development of Canada’s enormous resources in all 
natural products has been our best safeguard against 
the dearness of food for. our working classes and 
essential raw materials for our industries. The 
Canadian supply is now to be drawn southwards 
to increase the competitive power of our keenest 
rival; and British Ministers, the well-paid guardians 
of British interests, are dumb. Since Canada in- 
stituted her preferential tariff the increase in the 
exports of our manufactures to the ever-expanding 
Canadian market has provided continuous employment 


for not less than 65,000 British working class families 
at £2 each per week. The new arrangement between 
Canada and the United States entirely wipes out the 
British preference upon £103,000 worth of British trade 
with Canada and materially reduces the margin of our 
preferential advantage in the Canadian market in com- 
petition with the United States and other foreign 
countries upon another £20,000 worth of British trade. 
Again British Ministers are dumb. Important branches 
of our trade, such as that in sheet iron, tinplates, cutlery 
and plate glass, with the most promising of the world’s 
newer markets are penalised, and for the first time in 
our history one State of the Empire enters into an agree- 
ment to secure preferential advantages over other States 
of the Empire in a foreign market. This is sheer 
separatism in trade, and an Under-Secretary has 
nothing further to tell the British House of Commons 
than that the matter is of ‘‘ no practical importance ’’. 
The British Ambassador who assists in the negotiation 
of the treaty is found to have himself declared in former 
years that the commercial unity of which this is the first 
instalment may be expected to result in political 
absorption, especially if we look at the tariff leverage 
which the larger industrial nation must possess under 
this agreement. But what of that? Is not the British 
Empire a mischievous hindrance to brotherly love 
between ourselves and the foreigner? At any rate if it 
is doomed to perish who are we to stand in the path of 
Fate? 

We rejoice to see the larger view of our national 
and Imperial destiny which is finding expression in 
Canada. It will find expression here also. ‘‘ Great 
economic and social forces flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half conscious of that which 
is befalling them. Wise statesmen are those that fore- 
see what time is thus bringing and endeavour to shape 
institutions and to mould men’s thoughts and purposes 
in accordance with the change that is silently surround- 
ing them.’’ The words are the words of John Morley 
the historian. The peril of England at this moment lies 
in the fact that her destinies are in the hands of 
politicians who care for none of these things, 


A DUST STORM IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


R USSIA’S dealings with China have not always been 

tender in the past, so it is perhaps scarcely sur- 
prising that an expression of menace from her should 
seriously flutter the dovecotes of Peking. Chinese 
statesmen remember a former occupation of Ili, and 
certain hazards which attended its recovery. They have 
recollections, too, of aggressions on the Amoor, and of 
a whole province on the coast of Manchuria yielded up 
to Russia in 1860. Russia has long been credited with 
views on Mongolia, and it may be that remote purpose 
inspired the concessions which she exacted as part price 
for the restoration of Ili in 1881. But it seems unneces- 
sary to look below the surface for Machiavellian designs 
to explain the imperious note addressed to Peking last 
week. Partly as a traditional expedient, partly from 
characteristic tendency, the Chinese are prone to evade 
political obligations. We think, when we have induced 
them to sign an agreement, that it is all over; but as a 
matter of fact it is only beginning: all that has hap- 
pened is that they have granted a request in form, with- 
out any intention of doing so in substance—further 
than they are obliged—and that very characteristic is 
perpetually landing them deeper in trouble. Sentiment, 
sympathy, international jealousies—a mixture and com- 
bination of causes protect them from compulsion for a 
period, but a day comes when “‘ the other party ’’ loses 
patience ; and that seems to be what has happened now. 
Many and varied agreements have been concluded be- 
tween the two Powers since the Treaty of Nerchinsk (in 
1686) restricted the former to the Upper Shilka and 
affirmed the Amoor basin to belong to the Bogdo Khan. 
The present position of Russia in Manchuria and on the 
coast line between the Usuri and the sea sufficiently 
indicates their prevailing tendency. But the present 
trouble seems to have arisen out of the alleged non- 
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fulfilment by China of certain stipulations in the treaty 
negotiated at S. Petersburg by the Marquis Tseng in 
1881. During the prolonged Mohammedan uprising 
which resulted at one time in the erection of a consider- 
able district of Central Asia into an independent State 
under Yakoob Khan, Russia had felt obliged to occupy 
the town and district of Kuldja, in order to maintain quiet 
and ward off disturbance from her own frontiers. She 
notified the Peking Government, however, of the step 
and undertook to yield up possession whenever Peking 
was in a position to re-occupy it and re-establish settled 
authority. Cut off from her dependency by the desert 
of Gobi and by the insurgent provinces she was trying to 
subdue, China could not but acquiesce ; but when Kash- 
gar, exhausted by war and deprived by death of the 
leadership of Yakoob, had collapsed and she had re- 
occupied the revolted districts of Turkestan, she re- 
claimed the gage. The request was not refused, but 
neither did Russia show herself disposed to surrender 
unconditionally territory wHich she had perhaps thought 
that China would never be in a position to reclaim. 
Failing to reach a satisfactory solution by negotiation 
with the Russian Minister at Peking, the Chinese 
Government sent Chung How—who was supposed, 
probably, to have acquired experience on his mis- 
sion to France to express regret for the Tientsin 
massacre of 1870—to try negotiations at S. Peters- 
burg. But Chung How proved quite unable to 
cope with Russian diplomacy and set his name 
to a treaty in which compensation was awarded, 
frontiers were rectified, and commercial privileges 
conceded with lavish indiscretion. Its repudiation 
and the imprisonment of Chung How under sentence of 
death excited an interest akin to that which has 
been shown in the present difficulty. For a time 
war seemed imminent, but more peaceful counsels 
eventually prevailed, and the Marquis Tseng, who was 
then Chinese Minister in London, was ordered to S. 
Petersburg to try to retrieve his predecessor’s errors. It 
was not an easy task, nor was it rendered easier by 
political conditions. Suffice it to say that, with large 
help of foreign advisers, Tseng achieved a fuller measure 
of success than he had perhaps ventured to anticipate. 
By the treaty of 1881 Russia consented to give back 
nearly the whole of the territory originally occupied (in- 
cluding the important Tekkes Valley which it was Chung 
How’s cardinal sin to have surrendered). Other districts 
ceded under the euphonic name of frontier delimitation 
were also restored ; but the frontier was to be examined 
and delimited ; certain trade concessions were modified, 
and the number of Consulates in Mongolia and Turke- 
stan to which he had agreed was reduced. It is these 
latter stipulations which the Chinese are now accused of 
having obstructed and, as the decennial period for re- 
vision of the treaty is at hand, Russia has determined, 
apparently, that it shall start on a basis of actuality in- 
stead of paper clauses, which the Chinese might try to 
dismiss as unreal because they had not materialised. 

Having placed her conditions on record, Russia 
tolerated imperfect fulfilment and awaited the ripening 
of events. Judging, for reasons of her own, that they 
have now fully matured, she has been making repre- 
sentations with the usual absence of effect, and 
threatened at last to re-occupy Ili if the terms on which 
it was vacated were not observed. The Chinese were 
startled, of course. The prospect of having to imple- 
ment engagements always startles statesmen who revel 
in edicts not intended to mature. But they have con- 
sented to four of the six demands proposed for their 
acceptance, and Russia seems satisfied that she will be 
able to settle the rest. 

The incident has received a degree of attention that 
may seem to exceed its intrinsic importance. There 
could never have been any danger of war, unless in the 
improbable event of some Power having promised to 
support China in breaking her engagement. There is 
much ignorance at Peking, still; but there is a clearer 
perception of relative forces than when the father of the 
present Regent and the Commander of the Army which 
had been engaged in Turkestan were really willing to 
fight in 1881. The real danger was less definite and is 


indicated in a letter written by General Gordon to Sir 
Halliday Macartney, after a visit to Peking during the 
former crisis, which may be quoted to-day with curious 
effect. ‘‘ It struck me ’”’ (he wrote) ‘‘ that the question 
is not between Russia and China: it is between the 
Manchus and the Chinese people. The former are on 
their trial before their people, and they scarcely dare give 
into Russia. The Chinese people wish for war, in hopes 
of being rid of the Manchus.’’ The sentence is epigram- 
matic, and Chinese politics are too complex and indeter- 
minate for such precise definition. The Chinese people 
do not wish for war at present, nor, probably, do 5 per 
cent. of them know or care where Ili is. But there is 
widespread dissatisfaction and a tendency to hold the 
dynasty and its entourage responsible for much that is 
out of gear. And Young China may exclaim about 
fresh surrenders of ‘‘ sovereign rights ’’. National 
vanity has always precluded the admission that a gun 
may have different values in foreign and Chinese hands, 
so it is assumed to be a question chiefly of number 
whether a Chinese army can defy Russia, or another, in 
Ili or elsewhere. The National Assembly has fortu- 
nately risen, so that one risk of indiscretion is averted. 
But it is not impossible that the incident may be made 
an excuse for exhibitions of the anti-foreign feeling 
which is always latent and easily aroused. Apart from 
such considerations, opinion at Peking—which means, 
presumably, diplomatic opinion—seems agreed that 
Russia is doing a public service in making it clear that 
treaty obligations cannot be constantly ignored. Any 
hesitation that may be felt is due to a perception of 
ulterior danger from any fresh shock to the prestige of a 
régime which, however inept, stands between organised 
government and the anarchy and immeasurable conse- 
quences which insurrection in China implies. 


THE CITY. 


[ ESsFite the efforts of professionals to depress 
prices and in the face of a considerable amount cf 
profit-taking the boom in Home rails shows no sign of 
abating. The approach of the settlement usually affects 
these stocks more than others, because of the heavy 
fees and stamp duties that have to be paid, but this week 
no appreciable reaction has occurred. The Stock 
Exchange is experiencing the irresistible force of public 
buying, concentrated almost entirely upon one section, 
and for many professionals the experience is not one of 
unmixed enjoyment. Commissions, ‘‘turns ’’ and con- 
tangoes are remunerative enough in Home rails, but the 
uncomfortable feature for many dealers is that they were 
unprepared for the movement and consequently, in 
supplying the public requirements, they have become 
very short of stock. The demand has increased in 
volume this week, orders being received not only from 
all parts of the country but also from France and 
Germany. The provincial exchanges, it is rumoured, 
have been speculating heavily, but whether that be true 
or not, it is certain that a large amount of stock has been 
taken off the market for investment, which makes it all 
the more difficult for the professional ‘* shorts ’’ to get 
their books even. Strong efforts were made at one time 
to depress prices by the circulation of a rumour of 
possible labour trouble in the North, but a slightly lower 
level of prices, instead of frightening holders, invited a 
renewal of buying orders and the bears had to retreat 

hastily. 

It is obvious, however, that the advance will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, and while the attractions of Home 
rails cannot be denied speculators will do well to consider 
the remarkable rise that has already taken place this 
year. So long as the demand continues on the present 
scale prices will maintain their upward trend, but as 
soon as the public appetite begins to show signs of 
satiety, a sharp reaction may be expected, for the simple 
reason that so many dealers are anxious to repurchase 
stock at lower quotations in order to repair their over- 
sold positions. Industrial conditions are sound enough 
at present and prospects are excellent, but any serious 
prospect of labour trouble would promptly stem the tide 
of buying orders. Therefore, without sounding an 
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alarmist note it is necessary to utter a word of caution, 
especially to small speculators who are not accustomed 
to deal in such heavy securities as Home rails but may 
become infected with the prevailing enthusiasm. 

The importance of the rise in Home rails as affecting 
other markets can hardly be exaggerated. At present 
its effect is to relegate other sections far into the back- 
ground, but the ultimate result should be to cause a 
revival of activity in some of them. The advance in 
railway securities represents an aggregate market ap- 
preciation of several millions sterling, and this increase 
in the capital value of investment holdings, to say 
nothing of speculative profits, should stimulate business 
elsewhere. Already the rubber department is attracting 
considerable attention. Quite a brisk business has been 
in progress during the last few days, good speculative 
buying being induced by the further rise in the price of 
the raw product. Now that 7s. per lb.*has been reached 
dealers are talking of a continued improvement to gs. 
The tone of the share market has also been strengthened 
by Mr. Arthur Lampard’s optimistic forecast of the 
position of the industry at the meeting of the United 
Serdang Company. 

A question which most market observers are en- 
deavouring to solve is which market will next come into 
favour. Some dealers with an eye to alliteration 
are pinning their faith on the three R’s. After Rails 
and Rubbers, Rhodesians, they say, will come to the 
front. Others however declare that Rhodesians have had 
their opportunity and have missed it, and are more in- 
clined to fancy West Africans, which have long suffered 
from neglect, though development work has been ener- 
getically carried on in the meantime. For the present 
the mining markets are simply drifting, and of the two 
sections mentioned Rhodesians appear to offer the 
greater speculative attractions. The oil share market 
still hangs fire, Egyptian shares being depressed by the 
well-authenticated rumour that the Shell interests have 
dropped the Gemsah undertaking. 

A few outstanding features in the Industrial depart- 
ment call for attention. National Telephone Deferred 
stock has been soaring owing to favourable calculation 
of the probable bonus which will fall to the stock when 
the company is taken over by the Government. Some 
of the brewery stocks are rising on expectation of 
beneficial amalgamations and reorganisations, and 
London General Omnibus stock continues to advance, 
speculative investors being impressed by the value of the 
practical monopoly which the company will soon have of 
the motor-omnibus traffic in London. It is interesting 
to note that British stocks, and particularly home stocks, 
are now the fashion after a long period of neglect, and 
ven Consols are keeping well above 80. 


THE PORTUGUESE SITUATION. 
By 


}* is curious how much sympathy is given in this 

country to the professed anarchist who has got into 
trouble under an autocratic Government which he sought 
to subvert by means of dynamite, and how little 
sympathy is shown to the moderate man who is 
subjected to unprovoked and outrageous persecution 
under a Radical Government. The one man tries to 
bring about chaos. The other does his best to keep 
alive the light of civilisation. Yet we mostly ignore the 
reasonable man and reserve all our pity for the 
anarchist. 

‘“ Dr. ’? Kotoku of Tokyo is a case in point. He is 
not a doctor, but even ‘‘ The Times ’’ gives him the 
courtesy title. All our papers talk of his wife, 
‘* Madame ”’ Kanno, though that young lady was never 
legally married to Kotoku and is always alluded to 
in the Japanese Press as ‘‘ jofu’’ (concubine). The 
method of his trial was absolutely legal, as we are 
informed not only by a member of the British Embassy 
at Tokyo but also by Mr. Osawa, a leading Japanese 
barrister, who, with ten other members of the Tokyo 
Bar, was present on the occasion in the Court of 
Cassation. Nevertheless the Liberals of Paris and New 


York and London have been mightily disturbed about 
this affair, and Messrs. Wedgwood and Keir Hardie 
M.P.’s have asked foolish questions on this subject in 
the House of Commons. 

_ Meanwhile the most illegal acts are being committed 
in the name of liberty by the Portuguese republicans, 
but we hear very little complaint from the champions 
of freedom in this country. All the monarchist and 
independent newspapers in Portugal have been 
suppressed, and now the leading monarchists are 
being officially advised to leave the country as the 
Government cannot guarantee to protect them. Last 
week several monarchist and Catholic clubs at Coimbra 
were wrecked by a republican mob in circumstances 
which show that, so far as Portugal is concerned, law 
= order are at the present moment little short of a 
arce. 

I have been shown on this subject a letter from a 
Coimbra University student who says that the riot was 
preceded by the disturbance of a funeral service held, 
under the auspices of a society of students called the 
monarchical Centro, in commemoration of Dom Carlos 
and his eldest son. This religious service was almost 
private, the only public announcement made regarding 
it being on a slip of paper pasted on one of the doors of 
the University. Nevertheless three hundred students 
came to take part in the requiem. 

When the monarchists ruled they did not prevent the 
republicans from paying their respects in the most 
ostentatious manner at the grave of the King’s 
murderers. But last week the republicans did not repay 
the compliment, for they decided not only to disturb the 
Mass for King Carlos but also to wreck the club rooms 
of the ‘‘ Centro academico monarchico’’ and of the 
‘** Centro da democracia christa ’’. The students asked 
for police protection but were refused, the police telling 
them frankly that they would not protect monarchist 
students. My informant personally informed the chief 
of police of the intended attack, but that functionary 
refused to assist him and when the mob came there were 
no policemen on the spot. The policemen usually posted 
in the neighbourhood had been previously told by their 
superiors to return to barracks so that they might not be 
in the way. 

Part of the mob entered the club and threw all the 
furniture, books, records, archives, etc. out of the 
window into the street where everything was piled to- 
gether and set on fire. Among the rioters were several 
great personages in the local republican camp. The 
student gives me the names of some of them. The chief 
magistrate and two other magistrates of Coimbra were 
there, also the ex-Governor of the local gaol; Dr. 
Antonio Leite, a professor in the local lyceum; and 
Senhor Braz Limoes, editor of the local republican 
paper, ‘‘ A Defeza ’’. As usual, one of the Ministers in 
Lisbon—probably the Minister of Foreign Affairs, at one 
of his weekly five o’clock teas to the newspaper reporters 
—declared that he would make every effort to punish 
the rioters. But while some policemen armed with 
lanterns were pretending to look in a wood for the 
culprits, the latter had assembled in a public square only 
three hundred yards from the scene of their triumphs 
and were complacently posing before a Press photo- 
grapher with a flashlight! No doubt all the illustrated 
papers in Portugal have by this time presented their 
readers with this group of armed heroes waving naked 
swords and crouching behind barricades. 

But I have not given a full list of their achievements 
on this night. They also attacked the offices of the 
‘* Estudos Sociaes ’’, a Catholic non-political review 
published by the Coimbra students. This excellently 
edited publication, the best of its kind in Portugal, was 
exclusively literary and scientific, and its disappearance 
will be a great loss to Portuguese letters. There is no 
republican review to take its place, just as the place of 
the great scientific periodical ‘‘ Broteria ’’, also sup- 
pressed by the republicans, still remains vacant. 

The ‘‘ Centro da democracia christa ’’ was composed 
of the élite of the University students, who occupied 
themselves in social studies and whose writings on these 
subjects, extending over a period of five years and said 
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to contain much really valuable material, were thus 
destroyed in a few moments. This vandalism is 
characteristic of this professorial republic ever since it 
was proclaimed. 

‘* This hatred of a free press ’’, writes Senhor Gomes 
Santos, a distinguished monarchical journalist, ‘‘ this 
horror of everything ‘ intellectual’, this antipathy to 
adverse criticism, this brutal intolerance of everyone 
who does not think as it does, this stifling of every voice 
but its own, this strangling of thought—all these things 
testify strongly against the new régime on which they 
imprint a stain that can never be washed out.”’ 

Senhor Gomes Santos recalls how violently the re- 
publicans used tocomplain, in the days of the monarchy, 
how indignantly they raised their voices if one of their 
newspapers was prosecuted or one of their number 
arrested, how they insisted on freedom of the Press, of 
conscience, of assembly, and of association. He con- 
cludes that the republicans of Portugal are not exactly 
distinguished by the virtue of consistency. 

Not only do they suppress clubs and newspapers 
which are opposed to them, they even persecute private 
individuals. Their latest victim is Dr. Joao Bentes 
Castel-Branco, medical inspector of the port of Lisbon. 
This gentleman, who is one of the best-known and most 
respected citizens as well as one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of the capital, has now been 
suspended for six months on the charge of “ carrying 
on an insidious propaganda against the new régime ’’. 
His sole offence was this. On board a ship which he 
was inspecting medically some Brazilians asked him 
his opinion of the Portuguese situation. The doctor 
replied that in his personal opinion the situation was not 
good. 

There is a sort of a tradition that espionage only 
flourishes under a monarchy, especially a despotic 
monarchy. But the above fact shows that the system of 
espionage which is encouraged by the baby Portuguese 
republic can hold its own with anything recorded of 
Byzantium or S. Petersburg. In fact, there is no 
Government in the world which carries its domestic 
espionage to such unheard-of lengths as the Government 
of President Braga. Thousands of officials have lost 
their places owing to anonymous denunciations. 
Counclillor Joao Arroyo has been dismissed from his 
position as member of the executive commission of the 
Portuguese Railway Companies. The “‘ Dia ”’ tells us 
that ‘‘ a commission sent by the railway workers of the 
South and South-East lines petitioned the President 
to-day to discharge ”” : here follows a list of officials 
to whom the said railway workers object, probably 
because they are suspected of having taught their 
children to say the Pater Noster. No charge is made. 
The President is simply told to dismiss them. In the 
‘* Diario ’’ we read that ‘‘ a demand has been made for 
the dismissal of a marine officer Lieutenant Augusto 
Cardoso, who was recently Governor of Inhambane and 
who accompanied Serpa Pinto in his exploration of the 
Nyassa ’’, and the Ministry of the Interior actually 
invites complaints, anonymous letters, and denuncia- 
tions, and signifies in the public Press to what addresses 
these complaints are to be sent. Complaints regarding 
employees of the Posts and Telegraphs are, for example, 
to be sent to Senhor Dr. Affonso Lemos, Rua Augusta 
166, and denunciations regarding officials in other 
departments are to be sent to other private addresses, 
the addresses probably of secret society nominees. 

Under the monarchy hundreds of people in the service 
of the Government spent not only all their leisure but all 
their time in carrying on a furious anti-monarchical 
campaign, yet they were never as much as _ re- 
primanded. Dr. Bombarda had charge of a Govern- 
ment Lunatic Asylum, but was so busy attending 
meetings of conspirators and addressing assemblies of 
Freemasons, Carbonarios, Fenianos etc. that the 
lunatics had very little attention given them and used 
frequently to escape. General Dantas Baracho, who 


had been placed on the retired list on account of his 
republicanism, was afterwards reinstated by King 
Manoel’s Government, but this instance of royal 
clemency did not make the General cease contributing 


republican articles to the anti-monarchical ‘‘ Mundo ”’. 
Senhor Affonso Costa, now Minister of Justice, received 
Government money as a lecturer at the University of 
Coimbra, but was so engrossed with his work as head 
conspirator that he seldom had time to attend his 
classes. King Manoel’s Government had issued a 
general amnesty in favour of all those who had been 
imprisoned for printing seditious matter, and had in- 
structed the judges to condemn nobody under the Press 
law. 

In view of the approaching elections the Government 
has now set itself to the task of crushing out all the 
independent clubs, newspapers and societies in the north 
of Portugal, and its innumerable illegalities have 
evidently led to disorders, of which all detailed accounts 
are carefully suppressed. Assassination of Ministers, 
bloody reprisals, guerilla warfare—these are the in- 
cidents which will probably mark the coming electoral 
campaign of Senhor Affonso Costa and Co. in Beira and 
Tras os Montes. 


A GREAT WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


By Fretp-MarsuHaL Sir Evetyn Woop V.C. 


I HAVE before me not only an interesting account of 

an eventful life,* but one which is singularly im- 
partial in its judgments. The author apologises for 
the length of the work, but I, personally, could not have 
spared twenty pages. 

Mr. Atkins, by extracts from the letters of William 
Howard Russell, demonstrates clearly that the 
writer was a courageous, honourable, most lovable 
and patriotic man. Four years ago, when unveiling a 
statue to his memory in the crypt of S. Paul’s, I said that 
he possessed the diverse characteristics of our race, of an 
Englishman in accuracy, the shrewdness of a Scotch- 
man, and the wit of an Irishman. As regards accuracy, 
however, the publication of many of his private letters 
to Mr. John Delane shows that his impulsive nature 
and generous heart, when grieved by the sight of suffer- 
ing, often led him to hasty and erroneous conclusions. 

The first eleven chapters treat of Russell’s early life, 
his desultory education, and many incidents, amusing 
in themselves; but the cream of the whole work 
lies in the pages which deal with the war in 
the Crimea, and exhibit Russell’s matchless power of 
graphic description, which brought every scene he por- 
trayed vividly before the reader’s mind. ; ; 

In 1854-5 he wrote of what he saw, but his descrip- 
tions of the later campaigns are to a great extent based 
on what he had heard. In the Crimea by his outspoken 
denunciations he saved, indeed, the remnants of our 
little Army. He showed up by startling stories the 
amazing military incompetence as the result of which 
our soldiers perished mainly from cold and starvation. 
He gave a striking example of our weakness in military 
administration when describing an interview he had 
with a young soldier as he lay severely wounded after 
the assault of the Great Redan in 1855. The lad men- 
tioned that he had not fired a shot, as he had never been 
taught ho wto load the Minié rifle he carried. 

Russell, by his marvellous word pictures, caused the 
heart of the nation to go out towards its soldiers in a 
manner previously unknown. That the Rank and File 
appreciated his work is illustrated by an incident which 
occurred four years later. In April 1858 Russell, who 
had been insensible for some time from severe sunstroke 
during the advance of Sir Colin Campbell on 
Fathgarh, was unable to write and generally dictated 
while lying at full length in a Doli. : 

When about to pay a Corporal for his trouble the 
soldier absolutely declined to receive money. ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Russell,’’ said he, ‘‘ there’s not a man in the Regiment 
who was in the Crimea who would take a penny from 
you, who are the true soldiers’ friend.” 


* "The Life of Sir William Howard Russell C.V.O., LL.D." 
By J. B. Atkins. London: Murray. 1910. 30s. net. 
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As I shall give some instances of inaccuracies, it is 
right that I should substantiate his statements where I 
can from personal observation. On page 195, the 
reader will find a marvellous description, painful though 
it be, of our sick soldiers being carried down from the 
Front on French mule litters. ‘‘ Many were all but 
dead, with closed eyes, open mouths, and ghastly faces ; 
they were borne along two and two, the thin stream of 
breath visible in the frosty air alone showing that they 
were still alive. One figure, a corpse, stone dead, 
strapped upright in its seat, its legs hanging stiffly 
down, the eyes staring wide open, nodding with fright- 
ful mockery of life at each stride of the mule.’’ 

It reads as though incredible, but I saw frequently 
such scenes. 

I first met Mr. W. H. Russell on Cathcart’s Hill, 
above Sevastopol in October 1854; improved my 
acquaintance with him in 1857, and enjoyed his delight- 
ful friendship for the last twenty-five years of his life. 
In the nineties he had become very conservative. He 
disbelieved in the modern ways of training soldiers, and 
accepted generally the principles of the old-fashioned 
chiefs, sarcastically described as the ‘‘ bow and arrow 
Generals ’’. Our differences of opinion on this point 
did not affect in any way our personal relations, but 
until I perused this book I had no idea how faulty was 
my friend’s reading of Lord Raglan’s character. 

That he had neither the energy nor the initiative to 
counterbalance forty years’ neglect of an Army must be 
admitted. In August 1854 he pointed out to the Minis- 
try the loss which must ensue even if Sevastopol were 
taken, from the difficulty of housing our troops during 
the winter, and yet he was not great enough to utilise 
the resources close at hand by which most of the suffer- 
ing could have been avoided. The Allied Navies had 
the command of the Black Sea. There were ponies in 
abundance procurable at Sinope and in its*neighbour- 
hood, and also herds of cattle which could have been 
driven up to the Front from Balaklava. Nevertheless, 
he was immeasurably superior to all the other allied 
Generals in the Crimea. The author of this book, on 
page 180, gives an impartial summary of Lord Raglan’s 
character, but Russell, I imagine, seldom in his youth 
thought much before committing his thoughts to paper. 
He described Lord Raglan’s conduct and bearing at the 
Alma as being that of ‘‘ a mere cool, callous spectator ”’. 
This is singularly inapt. The Allied plan of battle at the 
Alma was simple and effective. Once the attack was 
launched the Commander-in-Chief had but little to do, 
and his normal position would have been with the 4th 
or Reserve Division. As the ground rose sharply to the 
South of the Alma, where the Russians stood, Lord 
Raglan could have seen but little from the vicinity of 
the 4th Division, and was fortunate enough to penetrate 
the Russian position between the left of the French and 
the right of the English attack, whence, almost undis- 
turbed by fire, he was able to hasten the advance of a 
battery of our Artillery. On the other hand, I agree 
with Mr. Russell in his criticism of Mr. Kinglake’s 
account, who implies that Lord Raglan’s personality 
hypnotised the Russians, his arguments being described 
under the heading : ‘‘ The spell which had been govern- 
ing the battle’’. Lord Raglan was never callous 
except to his own suffering, or where he thought his 
duty was involved. Forty years earlier he lay wounded 
in a room alongside the Prince of Orange at Mont S. 
Jean on 18 June 1815. The Prince declared that 
Fitzroy Somerset never uttered a word when his arm 
was being amputated, and this was before the day of 
anesthetics, and only broke silence when a soldier was 
removing the limb with others, then asking for a ring, 
his wife’s gift, which was on a finger of the severed arm. 
He showed similar stoical self-repression on 18 June 
1855, when standing at the side of Sir Harry Jones, the 
Commanding Royal Engineer of the Army. Sir Harry 
was struck down by a fragment of shell, and his snow- 
white hair was stained with red gore as he lay on the 
ground. Raglan, after one glance at his lifelong friend, 
never again looked round, or, indeed, moved his gaze 
from the soldiers who were then retiring beaten back 
from the Redan. 


It is easy to see the explanation of Russell’s want of 
judgment by reading a description of his own state at 
the Alma as depicted by himself : ‘‘ I was worn out with 
excitement, fatigue, and want of food, my head 
throbbed, and my heart beat as though it would burst ”’. 

My one disappointment, however, in my friend’s Life 
is that he could have imagined a discreditable trait in 
Raglan’s character. Russell wrote on 17 January 
1855 to Mr. Delane: ‘‘ Raglan issues all kind of orders 
for show, and not for use, because it is impracticable 
to carry them out’’, and again on 21 January: 
‘* Lord Raglan blames everybody to excuse himself ’’. 
This is really comically unjust when applied to a man 
of whom the Duke of Wellington said: ‘‘ Raglan! he 
would not tell a lie to save his life’’. Russell felt 
acutely the suffering around, but knew then nothing of 
war or its difficulties, and attributed all the misery to 
the Commander-in-Chief. If, however, he had written 
more temperately, he would probably have effected less 
for the good of the Army. It is easy to show his con- 
tradictory views, for he wrote at one time : ‘‘ There was 
no doubt or despondency ”’, forgetting he had previ- 
ously written ‘‘ There is no officer in command of the 
trenches who does not think of an attack by the 
Russians with dread and horror ’’. I spent four nights 
in every week in the trenches for nine months, and 
although I was too insignificant to talk to the officers 
in command, I believe most other officers junior to them, 
and certainly those in the Naval Brigade, had rather a 
boy’s idea that an attack would be “‘a jolly lark ’’, and 
at all events would warm us up. 

As the author remarks, the generous man is often the 
hasty man, and Russell wrote as hastily as some men 
speak. In 1871 he was travelling with Mr. Delane, of 
whom he was sincerely fond, and two friends between 
Abergeldie and Dunrobin. Russell, to settle a disputed 
date, handed his diary to Delane, asking him to read 
the page. He gave the date, and read on—*“‘ I look on 
my good friend Delane as a dangerous guide, and he lies 
so!’’ Delane, who stands out in his letters as a great 
man, did not resent Russell’s impulsive entry. 

When Raglan was dead, Russell’s generous disposi- 
tion made him, in writing of the failure at the Redan, 
pen the words: ‘‘ None felt the bitter grief more than 
our Chief, who sickened and died. He had a command- 
ing place in the hearts of men, and was beloved by his 
officers ’’. 

Russell’s experiences in India differed from those in 
the Crimea. He lived in the Camp of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who showed him his plans and correspondence. 
Russell’s language naturally follows the altered circum- 
stances, but it is as vivid as ever, and to the general 
reader will give an accurate picture of a phase of the 
latter part of the Mutiny ; nor are the pages treating of 
the great war in the United States of less interest. 

Everything which Russell touched he enlivened. It 
is clear, I think, that he had lost a part of his bodily 
activity when he was acting as representative of the 
‘*Times ’’ during the Franco-Prussian War, but when 
he did write his copy was as brilliant as ever, and the 
influence he obtained is amusingly described by Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, who, in a squib called ‘‘ The 
Dream ”’, writes : ‘‘ Doctor Russell preparing to mount 
his war-horse ; you know the sort of thing, he has de- 
scribed it himself over and over again ; Bismarck at the 
horse’s head, the Crown Prince holding his stirrup, and 
the old King of Prussia hoisting Russell into the 
saddle ’’. 

The author quotes Kinglake as the highest authority 
on the War in the Crimea. Literary men as such may 
accept this view, but I believe few soldiers do so. I 
have not space to explain how the author has been led 
into error about the King of Delhi, but to anyone who 
cares to read the proceedings of the trial the fact will 
be evident. These are, however, trifling errors in an 


excellent work; in Vol. 2, page 280, there is one of . 


importance. General Lord Chelmsford was in com- 
mand at Ulundi, and not Evelyn Wood. The type 
and style make the book easy reading, while the illus- 
trations are very successful ; the portraits of Russell on 
Frontispiece and page 330, Vol. 2, are life-like. 
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THE EXTRA-OCCIDENTAL THEATRE. 


I AM weary of the “‘ new and original ’’ plays which 

are old and dead. For many weeks—a hundred 
weeks it seems—lI have descanted faithfully upon one or 
another. This week—a crowded week of first nights— 
lamin revolt. I want to talk about some old plays that 
are really new. 

“The Tragedy of Nan”’ is not very old; but 
it is entirely new. It was only last Thursday week 
that Mr. Yeats, speaking at the Little Theatre, 
found in Mr. John Masefield the only living dramatic 
writer he could put in the same class with Synge. 
Certainly the only modern play we English have to put 
beside ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World ”’ is ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of Nan’’. Like Synge Mr. Masefield has had 
to return to peasant life and speech to find beauty and 
freshness of feeling and expression. Synge went 
simply to the Arran Islands of to-day ; but Mr. Masefield 
has had to go back in time, too, to find a congruous 
setting for his tragedy. He places it in the West- 
country of England at a time when men were hung in 
public outside Gloucester gaol for the stealing of a 
sheep. Mr. Masefield takes back his tragedy not 
because he wishes to indulge a taste for archaic phrase, 
but because he wants his people to talk in an idiom 
direct and clean and simple. There is no fine writing in 
‘The Tragedy of Nan ’’; but there is perfection of 
dramatic speech, and the tragedy is borne beautifully 
along through its Three Acts to a terrible glad end. In 
the third Act it has risen to the very heights of tragedy. 
‘* Oh, the pity of it !’’ is no more the burden of the play. 
Nan, through the extremity of her suffering, has risen 
above personal grief or fear; and, as we leave her 
running to meet the coming tide, we are uplifted with 
the solemn triumph of her last great action. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy is made up of tragic passion. I remember 
how in Mr. Maugham’s ‘‘ Grace ’’ she moved among 
the rest, but was never of them. She was curiously 
still and enigmatic, as if really she were playing a part. 
But in the free tragic atmosphere of Mr. Masefield’s play 
she is completely herself. Her love for Dick Gurvil is 
so wonderfully confessed and given that one feels of it 
as one feels of all the great passions—it seems “‘ ‘too 
rash, too unadvised, too sudden ’’: already it breathes 
of tragedy. Miss McCarthy in presenting Nan played 
through the whole range of tragic passion; and there 
was never an ugly tone or gesture. It was completely 
beautiful. 

Let us, now, go still further afield. For the 
last three weeks the Manchester Repertory Theatre has 
been resident at the ‘‘ Coronet ’’, Notting Hill Gate. 
This repertory theatre is now one of many; but it was 
the first in Great Britain to be of any account. The 
Manchester company is ‘‘ repertory ’’ at its best. It has 
a fine stock of plays ; the players are versatile, with their 
hearts in the work; and Mr. B. Iden Payne is a director 
whose ideals shine out in all that he produces. Their 
performances during the last three weeks in London 
have put to shame the majority of West-end houses. 
Mr. Iden Payne was bold in his choice of plays. What 
in the ears of the ordinary playgoer could have a deader 
sound than the names of Beaumont and Fletcher? But 
the mere average playgoer who had the courage to go 
and witness ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle ’’ had 
one of the most amusing evenings of his life; he con- 
fessed as much in the reception he gave the play. The 
present dead level of the commercial drama is due quite 
as much to the stupidity of directors as to want of taste 
in the public. The director is never afraid to play down 
to his audience : he is always afraid to play up. Yet, of 
the two things, to play down is by far the more 
dangerous. I am sure that if ‘‘ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ’’ had been presented at the Criterion 
Theatre a few weeks ago in the merry clever way it was 
played at the Coronet, Mr. Weedon Grossmith would 
not be requesting the honour of my presence this week 
to witness a new and original farce which is replacing 
‘Is Matrimony a Failure?’’ deceased untimely. 1 
should, however, like to ask why Mr. Iden Payne chose 
to present, in two weeks out of three, plays so similar 


in kind as Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Critic ’’ and ‘‘ The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle ’’. 1 am not sorry that he did; for 
I saw them both. But he would have better shown the 
versatility of his company—its most shining quality—by 
choosing something entirely different in kind. For the 
third week he did become exceeding modern—presenting 
Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Silver Box ’’. This early play 
of Mr. Galsworthy has all the qualities and defects of 
his later plays. 1 remember the terrible excitement of 
Mr. William Archer at the production of ‘‘ Strife ”’. 
Mr. Galsworthy has arrived ! ! Really, Mr. Gals- 
worthy has not moved very far since ‘‘ The Silver 
Box ’’. It is good photography and an excellent 
pamphlet. In the later plays the photographs are better 
developed and the pamphlets are more incisively written. 
For this reason I prefer ‘‘ The Silver Box.”’ 

I have by no means exhausted the extra-occidental 
activities of the theatre during the last month. Beyond 
the regions of the West there is a restlessness and an 
activity which increase with every year. I am already 
hopelessly confused with the number of new societies 
and institutions that are being formed to bring on super- 
playwrights and to produce their plays. There is an 
English Play Society which is to test plays; to grant 
them a diploma ; and to act them when they are found 
worthy. There is a Little Green Theatre promoted by 
Miss Filippi. This institution is to train players against 
the time when they will be wanted for the ‘‘ National 
Theatre ’’. Miss Filippi is an extremely clever artist— 
the centre of much of the activity and restlessness I am 
describing. The mood of all this endeavour is difficult 
to catch. It seems as if we are all desperately waiting 
for something to happen. We do not quite know what 
it is to be; but we are all determined to be ready for it 
when it comes. If we do not shortly call spirits from 
the vasty deep, at least we are not going to overlook 
them if they happen to arrive of themselves. 

Miss Filippi has been reviving Ibsen at the Court 
Theatre, and Princess Bariatinsky has followed her 
at the New Royalty in Dean Street. Ibsen is still 
a vogue among the old-fashioned people who had 
advanced ideas before Mr. Tanner was born. It is 
always encouraging to hear that Ibsen is still alive. 
The performance every now and then of an Ibsen play is 
a fresh proof of the activity outside the strictly com- 
mercial theatre, which alone gives the dramatic critic 
hope of the future. Miss Filippi played finely in ‘‘ John 
Gabriel Borkman ’’. More than any play of Ibsen this 
gives the impression one so often gets from his 
later plays of looking through a telescope at the wrong 
end. The drama is thrown far, far back into the past, 
to be lived again in the dialogue of the actors who have 
survived it. Miss Filippi did her best to run up the 
telescope and get to closer quarters with her audience ; 
but she remained a tiny voice speaking with voices still 
more tiny. Princess Bariatinsky has been playing on 
Tuesday afternoons in ‘‘ A Doll’s House’’. She 
played in English; but it was the most fascinating of 
Russian English, which destroyed the realism of her 
part for an English audience while it increased our liking 
for herself. Her presentment of Nora is the best I 
have seen. ‘‘ A Doll’s House ’’ is a queer play— 
three acts of humanised melodrama, with a heavy black- 
mailing villain who could make himself quite useful with 
Messrs. Walter and Frederick Melville at the Aldwych ; 
and at the end, just as the average playgoer begins to 
feel for his hat, a most reasonable discussion of the 
place and function of women in society, resulting 
in a rude frustration of the expected happy ending. 
Princess Bariatinsky did her best to knit up the Nora 
of the first three Acts with the Nora of Act Four. She 
never forgot, even in Act One, that she had to give 
her husband that dressing-down in Act Four; and she 
tried to indicate that she was bearing this continually in 
mind. But Ibsen was too much for her here ; and it was 
not in the least her fault she did not entirely succeed. 

It seems, then, that the intelligent theatre-lover need 
not starve. If he is prepared to spend an afternoon in 
Soho, or in Chelsea, or at Notting Hill—indeed if he 
keeps away from the Strand and the purlieus of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, and if he disregards the theatres where it 
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is ‘‘ laughter all the way ’’ or ‘‘ the most successful 
comedy in London ’’, he may have quite a tolerable 
time. Plays by Mr. Masefield, Mr. Galsworthy, Henrik 
Ibsen, Beaumont and Fletcher—all in the space of a 
single month—it is not so bad after all. I have not, it 
is true, in this article written in praise of Ibsen, or of 
Mr. Galsworthy; but that is because I have only just 
seen The Tragedy of Nan ; and am lifted upon a very 
high pedestal of criticism. ‘‘ The Silver Box ’”’ is 
worth a visit to Notting Hill; and ‘‘ A Doll’s House ”’ 
—seen for the second or third time—is worth the trouble 
of digging up the New Royalty Theatre in Dean Street. 
But “‘ The Tragedy of Nan ”’ is worth a great deal more 
than that. 


THE KELEKIAN COLLECTION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


By RoyaLtt TyLer. 


A FEW weeks ago I wrote in these pages about a 
collection of Persian pottery, of which an illus- 
trated catalogue had just been published. This collec- 
tion has been loaned to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and now every Londoner may enjoy a spectacle hitherto 
denied to enthusiasts, for the collection has never been 
exhibited before. Seven cases in the middle of the 
Loan Court show it off to good advantage; the light 
clay-coloured linen that covers the shelves is exactly the 
right shade, and the pieces are not crowded. They are 
about one hundred and thirty in all, and illustrate com- 
pletely the character of Persian keramic art. The 
sixteenth century wares of Syria and Asia Minor: 
Damascus, ‘‘ Rhodian’’ and Anatolian have been well 
known for years, as also the lustre made in Persia 
at about the same time. They are represented in the 
Kelekian collection by examples of the utmost perfec- 
tion, and their influence on European art is proved by 
Nos. 109 and 110, which were both made in Italy, 
though No. 109 is entirely ‘‘ Rhodian ’’, and No. 110 
Damascus in style. People who aim at forming a 
comprehensive idea of Near-Eastern keramics will be 
more excited by Nos. 81—86, in which they will see two 
distinct types that were still quite unknown six or 
seven years ago. They come from Kubatcha, a little 
village in Daghestan, in the Caucasus, and how they 
ever got there nobody knows. __It seems probable that 
they were made in Western Persia, and taken up into 
the mountains by refugees in the seventeenth century. 
In Nos. 81, 82 and 83 direct Chinese influence is un- 
mistakable, and as No. 81 is dated we may be sure that, 
about 1468 a.p., Chinese influence was rife in at least 
one Persian school. Nos. 84, 85 and 86, also from 
Kubatcha, represent a series, the like of which for fat 
richness of tone shall be sought in vain. In 
these plates Chinese influence, never very strong, is 
often entirely lacking. They are far removed from 
Nos. 81, 82 and 83, both in colour and drawing, and 
the fact that Persian inscriptions are found in plates 
of both types is not enough to persuade me that No. 81’s 
date of 1468 gives sure indication of the time at which 
Nos. 84, 85 and 86 were made. No dated piece of this 
type is known to me, nor is it likely that any will appear, 
for inscriptions are exceedingly rare. One is therefore 
obliged to judge by the drawing, which seems to be no 
earlier than the close of the sixteenth century. 

This astonishing village of Kubatcha has yielded up 
yet other kinds of pottery dating from the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and its discovery has thrown 
light on the art of a period during which Persia was 
beginning to live once more after the desolation wreaked 
on the land by Genghis Khan, his descendants, and 
Timur Lenk. Persian history gives next to no informa- 
tion about schools of art, but it is quite certain that the 
western parts of the country, as well as Mesopotamia 
and even Syria, were cruelly harried again and again 
by the Mongols. Popular tradition still preserves 
the name of Genghis Khan as a monster of inhumanity, 
though many of the deeds attributed to him were doubt- 
less done by Hulagu Khan and other members of his 
house, and the ruins of Rhages and Sultanabad confirm 
the accounts handed down. The pottery that has been 
discovered in these places, represented in the Kelekian 


collection by the most beautiful and historically im- 
portant (dated) specimens known, is mostly of the 
thirteenth century. A certain number of pieces are of 
the twelfth, and a few older, but everything seems to 
have ceased early in the fourteenth. Western Persia 
had already raised its head after the fury of Genghis 
Khan had swept over it, but the onslaughts of the 
Mongols came too fast, and the cities were no longer 
rebuilt. Timur Lenk and his successors held brilliant 
courts at Herat, Bokhara and Samarcand, where they 
encouraged miniature painting; but it should not be 
forgotten that these cities are farther from the part of 
Persia where the early pottery has been found than 
Paris from Berlin. Timur visited Teheran, but to 
raze it to the ground. When, late in the fifteenth 
century, this region begins producing pottery once 
more, the earlier tradition has been lost beyond all hope 
of recall; the lustre and coloured glazes of the later 
time are in an entirely new spirit, and technically very 
unlike the enamels of Rhages and Sultanabad. Indeed, 
there is a deeper gulf between the latest pieces of the 
old school and the first products of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century revival than seems to have been made 
even by the Moslem conquest of Persia 

The earlier period deserves the closest and most 
reverent study for its own sake. In the sixteenth 
century potters treat the same themes and motives that 
are affected by painters in miniature, and there can be 
no doubt which technique offers freer means of 
expression. I am aware of something like an abdica- 
tion on the potter’s part in the field of experimental 
drawing. He seldom attempts the human figure, and, 
though I know this is heresy, his animals and plants 
seem to me treated with less insight and sympathy than 
those of the earlier artists. But before ruin overtook 
the country in the fourteenth century miniature painting 
had been little practised in Persia, and keramics absorbed 
the creative energies of a people whose artistic percep- 
tions have always been fine. This period—and we may 
look back hundreds of years and find the same spirit 
prevailing—produced incomparably rich and _ varied 
pottery. Several brilliant schools of draughtsmen 
chose clay as their material, not silk or parchment. 


To my mind this is a good reason for ranking early: 


Persian pottery as high as any the world has ever seen; 
and when we consider its additional glory of colours that 
put to shame everything except the finest precious 
stones it must appear greater than any other. The 
Persians believed that certain gems have the virtue of 
prolonging the life of him who recreates his sight with 
their colours, and they covered their clay vessels with 
enamels supposed to possess this quality. Beside one 
of their light or dark blue vases the purest turquoise 
or lapis-lazuli looks as if it might be a fragment of the 
same material. The long sojourn these works of art 
have made underground has covered many of them 
with a pearly iridescence, and it is quite natural that 
our age, afraid of strong colour, should at first admire 
this decomposition as a great beauty. But let no one 


make the mistake of imagining that it was ever in the © 
artists’ intention to veil their work in this manner; the . 


iridescence is always an accident of decay. It is interest- 
ing to note that, judging by the sites on which they 
are found, and by the inscriptions adorning them, these 
cups and vases were made for sultans and great per- 
sonages. In any case their lordly character is too 
strongly marked to allow any misapprehension about 
the esteem in which their owners held them. 

In the work of this age that has come to Europe 
during the last few years, and counting wasters and 
fragments a large amount has reached us, there are no 
signs of clumsy drawing or imperfect technical know- 
ledge; apparently artists were submitted to a long and 
careful training before they had freedom to produce. 
However, no school has left behind it nothing but 
masterpieces, and here, as elsewhere, an immeasurable 
distance separates the good from the best. That it 
should be possible to collect as many masterpieces of 
one period as this collection holds shows how intense 
the artistic life of Rhages and Sultanabad must have 
been in the thirteenth century. The splendour of Nos. 
111 and 112 can hardly escape any eye that is at all 
trained, nor can the delicate quality of lustre eups like 
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Nos. 40, 42 and 52. But the freedom and understand- 
ing with which the Persians, all technical difficulties 
overcome, interpreted and synthesised human and 
animal forms shows nowhere more sublimely than in the 
grey-brown bowls from Sultanabad, and the cups, 
painted in several colours on a dull white ground, from 
Rhages. If ever artists working from life achieved 
perfect untroubled expression these Persians achieved it, 
rendering the essential bodily character of men and 
beasts not in an anecdotal sense but through attitude, 
movement and gesture. Here are drawings of men 
and women (Nos. 23, 50 and 69) that show no 
reminiscences of the drawing school, no use of learnt 
formule, and of animals in action whose movements 
are so keenly observed that they recall instantaneous 
photographs. A convention or style determined the 
spirit in which these drawings were conceived; they 
are conventional in the good sense, conventional while 
the artist remained free to render life tru‘hfully and 
individually. In schools that flatter themselves on 
freedom from convention the tyranny of ‘‘ correct ”’ 
drawing has sometimes proved an incubus more stulti- 
fying than any convention, shutting out all possibility 
of the sensitive characterisation that is the Persian’s 
most persuasive charm. God forbid that these lovely 
things should awaken in one nothing better than a 
passion for dogmatising. They must not be used to 
put any other school in the wrong; but it would be very 
mournful if their qualities were denied or belittled 
because they do not conform with the standards of 
European academies. 

I have filled my allotted space with thoughts raised 
in my mind by a great love of early Persian art, but 
other things here demand a word. The great Baby- 
lonian trophy-cup (No. 1) is a superb and_ infinitely 
precious thing, and nothing more rare or exquisite than 
the Partho-Egyptian vase (No. 3) has ever been found 
in the East. However, these are isolated treasures 
preserved unscathed by a miracle, and we shall never 
be able to study them, as we may now study the pottery 
of Rhages, Sultanabad and Rakka, side by side with 
many more of their makers’ creations. 


THE TRIUMPH OF M. DE PORTO-RICHE. 
(FROM A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 


GEORGES DE PORTO-RICHE has many 

* enemies. He is a Jew, he is a dramatist, he is 
successful, above all he has a great deal of talent; that 
is enough to secure a man more enemies than he would 
have if he were a very black criminal. Being a Jew is 
also enough to gain him much loud praise from a certain 
section of the Press with which enthusiasm is inevitably 
delirious and which will magnify an histrionic success 
into a national victory. For years we have heard envious 
people say that it would be with Porto-Riche’s ‘‘ Le Vieil 
Homme ”’ as it has been with Becque’s ‘‘ Les Polichi- 
nelies ’’. The man was getting old talking about his 
play without being able to finish it. Death would come, 
and a string of disconnected scenes would be all the 
result of twenty years’ retirement, labour, and—as those 
charitable people would say—bluff. Now ‘‘ Le Vieil 
Homme ”’ has got finished and produced at the Renais- 
sance Theatre, and we witness the same display of con- 
flicting exaggerations that disgraced the appearance of 
“* Chantecler ’’’. On one side critics, whose mental 
habit is more like that of actors, run short of breath and 
of laudatory phrases in praise of the masterpiece—some 
comparing the author with Racine, others comparing 
him with Shakespeare or A2schylus ; on the other side 
M. de Porto-Riche is described as a clever self-advertiser 
and a low-minded caterer to the basest instincts. Both 
the enthusiasm and the siandering hatred are very loath- 
some. It is a poor reproach to say of a man that he is 
a Jew, and of a theatrical author that being originally 
called Georges Riche he has changed his name into 
Porto-Riche. It is also very unjust to describe as a puffer 
a man who aimed from the first at being an artist, whose 
work as a dramatist barely fills a volume at three francs 
fifty, and who devoted all the later part of his life to 
what he meant to be his greatest achievement—not 


success. In reality very few dramatic authors have been 
so shy of mere notoriety as M. de Porto-Riche. 

But it is not very wise either to see no faults in a 
literary work which the moralist cannot but judge 
severely and in which the critic at once discovers several 
flaws. The masterpiece of M. de Porto-Riche is not 
‘* Le Vieil Homme ’’, it is ‘‘ Amoureuse ’’, a much 
shorter, much fuller, and altogether more perfect play 
produced in 1891, and which has life enough in it to 
weather many revolutions of the public taste. The man 
who wrote that work may not have remembered that 
the playwright ought to be a social physician, but he 
must have been a deep analyst of the wretched human 
heart. 

The chief plays of M. de Porto-Riche have been re- 
published, as I said above, in a small volume entitled 
‘* Théatre d’Amour ’’. In fact this dramatist is above 
all and almost exclusively a painter of love. And let 
there be no mistake about the kind of love which M. de 
Porto-Riche cares to depict ; it is the sexual instinct 
which is the mainspring of a tragedy like ‘‘ Phédre ” 
and no other. The author of ‘‘ Amoureuse ”’ is just half- 
way between Racine and the clever immoralists who 
write what we call the ‘‘ boulevard ’’ comedies. His 
works sparkle like the latter, but the fire which glows 
underneath is threatening or terrifying. The Eros who 
triumphs in all these plays does not wound, he kills. We 
find him as murderous in ‘‘ Le Vieil Homme ”’ as in 
Le Passé ”’. 

The germ of ‘‘ Le Vieil Homme ”’, as that of all the 
plays of M. de Porto-Riche, is a very simple idea. A 
family, long unhappy through the follies of the father, 
but at last peaceful and prosperous, shall be suddenly 
once more desolated by a cruel return of Cupid. There 
were many ways of approaching this well-worn but inex- 
haustible theme. The one which occurred to M. de 
Porto-Riche was not neweither. The father and his son 
should be in love with the same woman. Finally the 
imagination of the dramatist showed him a mere boy 
in the son, and the essentials of the play on which he 
was to bestow so many years’ industry were found. The 
rest was easy to discover and adjust. 

The vetus homo, Michel Fontanet, after leading a 
wild life during the first ten years after his marriage, 
could not be supposed to turn over a new leaf in a town 
so full of temptations as Paris. So he should be made 
to leave it. The scene therefore is located in a quiet 
country town just outside Grenoble, the native place of 
Madame Fontanet. The alpine scenery around will lend 
quite naturally its picturesqueness to the drama. The 
characters should belong to the Parisian bourgeoisie. 
M. de Porto-Riche never takes them from any other 
milieu, and he is probably right. He is too subtle for 
popular interpretation and too elemental to put up with 
the conventionalities of the over-refined. The Parisian 
bourgeois has generally culture enough—chiefly 
theatrical culture—to be able to analyse his own senti- 
ments with accuracy and even depth, and he nearly 
always remains very instinctive, feeling as naturally as 
a workman and every now and then expressing himself, 
in spite of his acquired brilliancy, with almost the same 
roughness. For example, Madame Fontanet has an old 
father, Chavassieux, an old hunks, who will still play 
the young man. He speaks of his property to these 
people who he declares will be terribly disappointed to 
find it very small, and they speak to him of his death as 
a matter of course. Yet Michel Fontanet, though at 
present a printer, has been a pupil of the Ecole des 
Mines. His wife knows the latest books and the latest 
music, and their son is a prodigy of knowledge and of 
artistic sensitiveness. The Parisian aspect of the family 
is not limited to their culture. Parisianism, unfortu- 
nately, only means the varnish laid over materialism, 
and the Fontanets are good specimens. The wife is in 
love with her husband and devoted to her son, but every- 
thing tells you that it is mere luck if she is attached to 
her husband, and, if she happened to be in love with 
another, it would be with the same intensity and the 
same loyalty. Michel Fontanet is just the sensual, 
light-headed, selfish and vain fellow who loves his family 
when he has nobody else to love, and is a= the mercy of 
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temptation. Temptation will be embodied in Madame 
Allain, the true Parisienne, whom you may describe at 
will as a fascinating, good-natured, kind and obliging 
creature, Or an unprincipled being who only cares for 
pleasure and will, on occasions, wantonly sacrifice every- 
thing forit. As to Augustin—the son—he is the natural 
product of a civilisation from which every ideal has been 
eliminated except those appearances which are neces- 
sary to keep up something that may be called poetry, 
but may also be called morbidity. He has never heard 
the name of God used otherwise than in cheap jokes; 
nobody has ever thought of being silent in his presence 
on certain subjects which may make a man of a sensitive 
boy before he is eight years old ; his father he has known 
from his infancy as the man whom his mother loved, but 
as other women loved him; and when his mother used 
to cry for jealousy and passion in the window of the 
Parisian apartment where he was growing up, he 
vaguely realised that it was not because she felt her 
husband’s degradation but because she wanted him for 
herself on no higher motive than those of her rivals. 
Such an atmosphere can only develop the dangerous 
seeds which one is amazed to find riper in some 
Parisian youths than in many a provincial roué. 
Augustin, aged sixteen, falls in love with Madame 
Allain, gets worse when he sees his father more success- 
ful than himself with the lady, and finally kills himself ; 
and all this—were it not for an insufficient gradation in 
the catastrophe—seems perfectly natural, and almost 
perfectly right, so complete a stranger apparently is 
M. de Porto-Riche to morality. 

Of the artistic treatment of this rather sickening 
matter there is little to say. The play is perfectly simple 
and entirely devoid of incidents ; there are no shiftings of 
scenes, and the intervals are reduced to a few minutes ; 
yet it took five hours to finish the performance the first 
evening, and even now, after some suppressions, it still 
takes more than four hours. The method of the 
dramatist is to let his drama play itself out exactly as in 
life. The tragedy of Augustin’s death is wrapped in the 
comedy of his father’s efforts to enlarge his business as 
a printer, and all the characters are made to speak 
according to their everyday as much as according to 
their passionate qualities. Madame Fontanet’s jealousy 
or Madame Allain’s frivolity will not burst out until one 
has spoken long enough as a hostess and a printer’s 
wife, or until the other has let her animal spirits loose 
by thumping opérette music on the piano or dancing 
round the room with everybody. M. de Porto-Riche is 
a great psychologist ; and frivolous, jealous, avaricious 
or sentimental as his characters may be, they say the 
right things to reveal their inward natures on a 
thousand apparently trivial occasions and in a thousand 
various expressions. But all this takes time, and it is 
doubtful if it does not detract from the artistic value of 
the work. ‘‘ Amoureuse ’’ was quite as natural as ‘‘ Le 
Vieil Homme ’”’, and if one were to gather from it the 
speeches in which not Fériand, the tired husband, or his 
passionate ghoulish wife, but eternal man himself is 
voiced, the list could be placed beside La Rochefou- 
cauld’s ‘‘ Maxims ”’; yet ‘‘ Amoureuse is in three not 
very long acts and never looks cramped. But the play 
is a prodigy of deftness as much as a wonderful reading 
of human nature. If M. de Porto-Riche had always 
been equal to himself, his seven or eight plays would 
certainly be enough to warrant the verdict of those who 
speak of him as a classic. 

The literary defects of ‘‘ Le Vieil Homme ”’ are not 
enough to counterbalance its beauties. Night after 
night thousands of playgoers leave the Renaissance 
Theatre in a state of enthusiasm, which I hope, and feel 
inclined to believe, arises mostly from artistic enjoyment. 
Morally the play is shocking and often bordering on the 
fulsome. Wecannot reconcile with the fitness of things 
that a dramatist of the merit of M. de Porto-Riche 
should take leave of the stage at nearly seventy with a 
play which may not be the deification of the coarsest 
form of love but certainly is the demonstration of its ap- 
palling power, with no other makeweight than the ruins 
it causes. A man of his experience and persuasiveness 
~ves mankind something more than the pessimistic 


ever-repeated implication that love alone makes life 
worth living but inevitably makes it unendurable. It 
is incredible that he should have sighted the landmark of 
his fiftieth year—everybody knows with how much 
bitterness—without feeling the impulse which comes 
over almost every writer, to tell’ his hearers something 
that may help instead of merely trouble them. The artist 
in him must have stunted the sage. Or is it that strange 
imperviousness to moral impressions, that eternal 
longing for pleasure with which modern Jews are said 
to be burdened? Certainly we have throughout a 
suspicion that this over-subtle observer and supremely 
tactful artist lacks personal delicacy. I am afraid that 
he meant to make his Augustin sympathetic—the one 
sympathetic character in the play, and to me the boy of 
sixteen who glances with a cold man’s eyes on the 
ocean of his boyish sentimentality, feels as a child and 
desires like a frenzied man (all this side by side with a 
love-intoxicated father), who cries morbidly over his own 
sensitiveness but has so little of the healthy boy’s 
decency that he asks his hateful grandfather questions 
about the latter’s youthful pranks, and bares his least 
avowable sentiments to his own mother, is nothing else 
than a monster. It is a hundred times pitiful that 
the last effort of a man gifted like M. de Porto-Riche 
should result in such a creation, and no amount of 
dramatic power can blind us to the extraordinary error 
under which he has laboured all these years, striving and 
partly succeeding in lending poeticalness to that which 
ought only to be thought repugnant. 


THE REAL TOUCH. 


‘TH human Man and the artist Imperson lived in 
the same individual ; and this individual begat a 
son 


The individual had a great love of music, had always 
had it ever since the evenings when he had played his 
grandfather’s fiddle in the old room of the Port Ha’, 
away up beyond Lochsand where the whalers now come 
and where Scots are scorned. But the family was poor 
and the individual came South to get on. He throve— 
as the lads from those islands mostly do—only after 
hard times. And after some years, when he had already 
a nice little sum put by, he found that, although he had 
lost many little delicacies and refinements of character, 
yet he had acquired—not merely by friction and dis- 
appointment but more especially by the conscious sacri- 
fice of his little ideals for gross purposes—a real touch 
in life. Only not in Art—in music he was, naturally, 
still the amateur. 

All the people of those misty islands where he came 
from are dreamers, idealists, in a sensuous, selfish way ; 
to them ideas are preferable food to herring ; they have 
no hold of life but a remote yet inward vision. Yet, 
when they come South, they get on ; and in the struggle 
is their tragedy : they sacrifice so much to duty, the duty 
of getting on. The man determined that his son should 
not have this struggle; he should sacrifice nothing ; all 
that his father had lost he should regain. Moreover, 
he should have the chance to be an artist. 

The son grew up very frail. He had a nice little way 
of doing things ; had gentle hands ; listened to the fiddle 
with commendable raptness. He was quick to pick up 
all the things that don’t count, liked church, was extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic, quite sincerely conjured vague 
white visions of heaven when he shut his eyes in bed. 
But as for tying up parcels, he couldn’t do it. He had 
a nervousness which forbade him to compete with 
ordinary people in the ordinary things they do. He 
shrank from starting, though, once begun, he would 
soon have passed most people. But he shut his mind 
against the start. 

Then, while he was moving very sweetly and unreally 
over the surface of his boyish life, he was taken with a 
long and painful illness. This discomposed the father, 
for it was obviously the sort of thing he had deter- 
mined to guard his son against. However, Fate had 
her way. When the time was through the father was 
still more discomposed. He noted that the boy had 
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lost a good deal of his ethereal charm ; something of his 
strangeness had gone. On the other hand—and this it 
was that hit his father’s heart—what was left was less 
elusive. His father realised that he had previously 
regarded his son altogether as an amusing toy; now 
there was just a little resistance, as a result of 

The boy was sent to a public school on the insistence 
of his mother. There he became fired with writing ; and 
there, too, the struggle grew conscious. It did not, 
however, reach its critical point. If the public school 
trains for life yet it is, after all, only a microcosm. It 
is not the real thing ; one does not have to be a villain 
there to get on. The boy did not have to make vital 
sacrifices. It was necessary for him to break out of his 
dreams with Morris and (a little later) with Ernest 
Dowson and throng with a score of others across the 
brick court to a class in hydrostatic§ or Greek verbs; 
but the mixing with the others was more jarring than 
the class attendance. He was never popular, but, after 
his first two terms, he was not a prig. He loved foot- 
ball, taking the scrum as a sensation. During form 
hours he went through imaginary games ; they absorbed 
him, as did the game itself, because in them there was 
the hope of accomplishing impossible, sudden feats not 
encouraged in sober existence. But the steady rush 
against other boys afterwards for the hot bath brought 
him uncomfortably to earth. 

If ever he thought of life in the world, or of making 
his living, he recoiled. He said to himself that the 
thing was impossible. He shut his mind. 

After leaving school he was sent to Oxford, where his 
intellect woke up. In his second year he wrote a long 
blank verse poem and sent it to his father. At first his 
father was pleased. There was no doubt it was pretty 
—and unusual. On the second reading the man noticed 
a sort of glaze over the stuff. It reminded him of his 
own fiddle-playing. 

He asked to see more of his son’s work. 
was so good as the blank verse poem. 

When the time came, the father asked his son how 
he proposed to make his living. The boy said he had 
thought of trying his hand at literature. 

‘* Oh, come ’’, said his father, ‘‘ that’s all very well 
for a hobby. What about a share in my business? 
You must take life seriously now.”’ 

The artist Imperson had realised that the semblance 
of a struggle wouldn’t do; the thing must be terrible, 
vital. Would the boy have grit for it? Or rather had 
he that in him to be brought out by it? It was make 
or utterly kill. 

** You know ”’, he said subtly, ‘‘ you could always 
write in the evening.”’ 

Here was the boy’s first grapple. He couldn’t do 
anything but write. He thought his father had encou- 
raged him. He had misunderstood. He told his 
father he would not go into the office. He would go to 
London. 

His father was angry; the boy was miserable—he 
thought he had struck his mother. ‘‘ I want you to 
realise ’’, said his father, ‘‘ that this £50 is the last 
help you will ever have from me.’’ Then the son went 
to London. 

Of course he could not immediately realise that his 
father was not behind him. He began to when his 
letters home were unanswered. It was a bad time for 
the mother, but the father promised it should not last, 
and Art is proverbially cruel to women. It was bad, 
too, for the father, for he knew what was to come. It 
would be make or utterly destroy. 

Free-lancing by a furious yet scrupulously dainty 
artist—that was the boy’s game. One day when he was 
nearly through his money he had the offer of a very 
humble post on a newspaper. He thought he had won 
this offer by himself. It had come through his father. 
He took it. : 

What would happen then, we know. The artist was 
harrowed and revolted at each turn. It was horrible 
that the poet should be mixed up with murder 
mysteries and headlines. He took refuge in Poe; there 
is nothing wrong in the theory of sensation ; surely even 
these things could be done well—till the office knocked 
that out of him. It was not the violence but the flabbi- 


None of it 


ness that bit ; not the black but the drab that stained. It 
went deeper too, but there is not room to paint it on this 
canvas. The office swamped him. He began to work 
mechanically ; he lost the conscious strain to do good 
work. He sacrificed this ; he sacrificed that, knowingly 
—remembering, too, that he had determined, an excep- 
tion, to sacrifice nothing. Next he forgot the sacrifices, 
then he forgot the sordidness. He was earning money, 
Unknowingly he walked more firmly to the office. 

He had thought that good work would pay even ina 
newspaper ; he now understood what a newspaper is, 
He grasped it. He also began to see what good work 
is not. This delighted him; he did not know how the 
power grew, but he soon saw through people’s work, 
He saw through his own shoddy and was amazed. He 
grew firmer; in his spare time he tried some work, 
neither in the old fury nor with the old unrealising 
delicacy, but carefully, impersonally, with a pleasing 
sense of what the thing might be and what it was not. 
It was very nearly inspired. 

He hardly knew how, but work came—at odd times, 
work which in old days he would have misunderstood 
and scorned. And one day his father came. The two 
met—not equals, but fair antagonists. On request the 
son showed his father some of his work. 

‘* Come out of this vile office ’’, said the old man, 
‘* come out ; you have the real touch now.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Lustleigh, Devon, 
18 February 


Sir,—Your reply to Mr. Charles Geake exactly meets 
the point. There was, ostensibly, an appeal to the 
country at the last election on a highly abstruse con- 
stitutional question ; but it was presented to “* the 
People ’’—with a big P—by the Radical party, not in 
the form of the Parliament Bill, but in the false guise of 
Peers versus People, aided by such misstatements as the 
‘* absolute ’’ Veto of the Lords. 

If Mr. Geake imagines that the majority of the 
electors gave their votes in favour of the so-called 
Parliament Bill—which is really a Destruction of Parlia- 
ment Bill—he is very much mistaken. Among the 
average electors not one in fifty understood the Bill, and 
many of them had never heard of it from the Radical 
side. 

At the recent general election I came in contact with 
several paid Radical canvassers, whose statements 
clearly showed that they either had not read the Bill or 
they were telling deliberate falsehoods about it in order 
to try to deceive the least well-informed part of the 
electorate. 

I heard one of these canvassers, in the West of Eng- 
land, repeatedly state that the Veto Bill, as he called it, 
only applied to raising money, that it did not apply te 
general legislation and, therefore, would not affect Home 
Rule, and that the Lords and the idle rich opposed it 
because they did not want to pay their share of taxation, 
but wanted to saddle the manual workers with it. I 
tackled him with the Bill, which I showed to his 
audience, who then saw he was wrong. When he 
found himself cornered he made the following charac- 
teristic statement : ‘‘ All I can say is that any working- 
man who votes Tory is a d—d fool’’. I left them te 
settle that question among themselves, and was glad te 
see that at the election a Unionist Member was returned 
for that particular district. 

I very much doubt whether, at the present moment, 
one in fifty of the electors understands the nature of the 
so-called Parliament Bill. If the Radical canvassers 
had honestly explained the details of the Bill to their 
supporters, I venture to say that the Unionists would 
have returned to power with a large majority. But they 


thought it better tactics to keep them in the dark and 
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try to delude them with such platitudes as ‘‘ Trust 
Asquith ’’ and ‘‘ Trust Lloyd George or your food will 
cost you more ’”’. 

The Tariff Reform League is about to organise some 
meetings in order to explain the nature and extent of the 
proposed reciprocity agreement between Canada and the 
United States. I venture to suggest that at these 
meetings there should be a large Howard Vincent map 
on the wall, if possible near the speaker, so that he, or 
somebody for him, could touch it with a pointer. He 
could then show to the least intelligent of his audience 
the probable effect of diverting the trade of Canada from 
east to west, to north and south. He could also by this 
means explain many other things in connexion with the 
Empire that thousands of the electors are ignorant of. 
Radical canvassers would then not be so easily able to 
delude the manual workers as to the glories of Cob- 
denism and the evils of Tariff Reform. 

Yours faithfully 
T. Epwarps. 


‘“ UNIONIST TOMFOOLERY AND THE 
REMEDY.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
11024 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
11 February 1911. 


Sir,—Some years back, I was making a deliberate 
house-to-house canvass of a part of Marylebone. It 
was the “‘ persistent, educative-talk ’’ kind of thing, 
that you urge should be used now. It was very prosaic, 
doubtless, but what of that? The carriage-and-pair 
heroics of election day were needless in my district, the 
voters were already voting ! 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully 
C. W. VINCENT. 


NURMAHAL’S SONG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


20 Manor House, Marylebone N.W. 
10 February. 


Sir,—Mr. Runciman says (Saturpay 28 
January) :—‘‘ Next on Mr. Miiller-Reuter’s pro- 
gramme came an alleged aria by Weber. This was 
labelled ‘ first time with orchestra,’ and I should go a 
little further and say ‘ first time in any shape or form ’ ; 
for it turns out that the melody, written by Weber in his 
dying hours in London, was sung by a lady once, the 
composer playing the accompaniment, and would have 
been utterly forgotten had not Moscheles later on re- 
produced ‘ from memory ’ the entire song. This is the 
sort of legend that demands a little inquiry. Moscheles 
was not a great musician nor even a fine pianist ; nothing 
that he did during his long and honourable career 
justifies us in believing that he could have set down this 
so-called Weber song from memory. But his manu- 
script exists, and Mr. Miller-Reuter arranged the piano- 
forte accompaniment for orchestra ; and this second- 
or rather third-hand affair is what we were asked the 
other night to accept as a previously unheard, and nearly 
unheard-of, song by Weber. It was charmingly sung 
by Miss Gerhardt ; but whether by Weber, or con- 
<octed by Moscheles’ fancy playing on his random re- 
collections, it is sheer rubbish.”’ 

Happily I am in the position to reply more satisfac- 
torily to Mr. Runciman’s jocular ‘‘ demand for a little 
inquiry ’’ by virtue of original documents now in the 
possession of Mr. Felix Moscheles. Prof. Jahns 
(Weber’s biographer), in his exhaustive work: ‘‘ Carl 
Maria von Weber in seinen Werken ’’ (Berlin, 1871), 
page 409, gives an account of the last Weber-composi- 
tion : Nurmahal’s Song—*‘ Lalla Rookh.’’ He quotes 
from the last page of Weber’s diary : ‘‘ 24 May 
(London 1826), worked for Miss Stephens ; 25 May—up 
at five o’clock—song for Miss Stephens sketched—tried 
it through with her at two o’clock.’’ Weber’s last 


concert was 26 May 1826 in the Argyll Rooms. Miss 
Stephens (afterwards Countess of Essex), Braham, 
Moscheles, and other popular artists were co-operating. 
Miss Stephens sang ‘‘ Nurmahal’s ‘ine ” and was 
accompanied by Weber. An admirer of Miss Stephens, 
Mr. Ward M.P., was untiring in urging Weber to com- 
pose this song, and when Weber finally complied he 
received from Mr. Ward a remuneration of £25. But 
Weber was dying. During his concert he had repeated 
fainting fits. That memorable evening Moscheles, for 
years Weber’s intimate friend, knew only too well what 
the dying tones under the great master’s hands meant. 
Those were indeed solemn moments! Weber died a 
few days afterwards, only forty years old. In his bed- 
room was found, among a heap of sketches, ‘‘ Nur- 
mahal’s Song.’’ But only the voice-part with the 
English words was written down entirely, though there 
was space left for the piano accompaniment which Weber 
had no longer sufficient strength to write down. The 
missing accompaniment was added by Moscheles at the 
earnest entreaty of Sir George Smart. Whocould have 
done it better ? The ownership of the song remained 
with Miss Stephens, who was unwilling to have it pub- 
lished. According to these statements the last com- 
position of the great Weber was not heard “ first time 
in any shape or form ’’ at Mr. Miiller-Reuter’s recent 
concert ; was not written ‘‘ entirely ’’ from memory, 
and is by no means a ‘‘ so-called Weber-song, concocted 
by Moscheles’ fancy playing on his random recollec- 
tions ’’. 

As to Moscheles, by applying a loftier quality of ideas, 
more artistic developments, more characteristic technical 
passages, by opening a wider scope for emotional exe- 
cution, he raised the ‘‘ Etude ’’ of Clementi, Cramer, 
and Czerny from a mere finger-exercise to the high 
standard of an individual form of art. 

I am yours faithfully 


Max VoGrRica. 


TO TAT, TO KNOT, TO KNIT, TO NET. — 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 
24 January 

Sir,—The book by Lady Hoare, ‘‘ The Art of Tat- 
ting ’’, as known to me by your interesting review of 
it, makes the following facts come to mind. 

On Thursday, 3 June 1784, the Oxford coach 
stopoed at Bolt Court to pick up Johnson and Boswell. 
A fellow inside-passenger, a young American lady, a 
Miss Beresford, ‘‘ amused herself in the coach’’’, says 
Boswell, ‘* by knotting ’’. 

Cried Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Next to meré idleness, I think 
knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of insignificance, 
though I once attempted to learn knotting. Dempster’s 
sister attempted to teach me it; but I made no 
progress.’”’ 

One evening in March 1790 at Windsor Fanny 
Burney knew she was to be summoned to read Colman’s 
‘* Polly Honeycomb ”’ to her mistress, the Queen. She 
says, ‘‘The moment coffee was over the Princess 
Elizabeth came for me. I found her Majesty knotting, 
the Princess Royal drawing, the Princess Augusta 
spinning.’”’ 

Long years before, the Earl of Dorset wrote his 
poem, ‘‘ Knotting.’’ He described : 


‘*At noon, in a sunshiny day, 


Young Chloris, innocent and gay, 
Sat knotting in a shade. 

Each slender finger play’d its part 

With such activity and art, 

She let her ivory needle fall, 

And hurl’d away the twisted ball.’’ 


Truly, an appeal is made by any intertwining, imter- 
twisting, tricotage work carried on by speel and 
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shuttle and quill (from ‘‘ aiguille ’’, whence knitting- 
needle) and hook and mesh; but it would seem that 
knotting held a conspicuous place among them. The 
uses it was put to apparently only came to two. One 
was to lay the knotted silk or thread on a fabric to 
embellish it, sewing it into designs as is done with 
braid; the other was to hang it from the fabric as a 
fringe, the heading or fastening being done as before 
by independent thread and needle. Johnson’s definition 
in his Dictionary seems right: ‘‘To knot. To knit 
knots for fringes.’” Was it ‘‘To Tat’?? He does 
not list the word. 

Surely the unravelling of gold lace mentioned was of 
spoilt pieces, cut and worn and out-of-mode pieces, un- 
ravelled so as to be used again without wasting the 

old. 
I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


DICKENS’ BUSINESS INSTINCTS. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAYy REVIEW. 


4 February, 


Sir,—Mr. Warren’s fears for the ultimate prospects 
of the Marchioness are certainly well grounded, even 
though, as ‘‘Cantab.’’ speciously argues, early dis- 
sipation would not necessarily hamper Mr. Swiveller’s 
chances of attaining a green old age. It must be 
borne in mind that the wing of ‘‘ conwiviality ’’ did not 
suffer an irrevocable moulting on the occasion of that 
gentleman’s nuptials. It is on record that he com- 
ported himself towards his wife as ‘‘ an attached and 
domesticated ’’ husband, ‘‘ (except for an occasional 
outbreak with Mr. Chuckster, which she had the good 
sense rather to encourage than oppose) ’’. The italics, 
I need hardly add, are mine. Such encouragement, 
while doubtless displaying the soundest ‘‘ good sense ”’ 
from the point of view of domestic harmony, would 
not improbably tend to transmute ‘‘ occasional ’’ into 
“frequent ’’’, and militate somewhat against ‘‘ Can- 
tab.’s’’ feelingly imagined Tennysonian idyll of the 
wayward Richard as ‘‘ a sober man among his boys ’”’. 

But with ‘‘ Cantab.’’ let us suppose Mrs. Swiveller 
a widow. Is it conceivable that her inventor destined 
her to the humdrum existence of a Todgers, with or 
without the cares of gravy? And why should she not 
marry again? At the ‘“‘ little cottage at Hampstead 
which had in its garden a smoking-box, the envy of 
the civilised world ’’, there was one favoured visitor 
who repaired thither ‘‘ regularly every Sunday, to spend 
the day ’’. A member of that same glorious brother- 
hood which hailed Mr. Swiveller as Perpetual Grand ; 
with a wealth of. conversation turning almost ex- 
clusively upon those courtly topics which are strongest 
in their appeal to the fair, and a personality extolled 
by Mr. Chesterton as surpassing that of the great 
Richard himself, it is surely against nature to suppose 
for a moment that a widow, however disconsolate, 
could have withstood his advances for long. 

The Todgers theory is insupportable. In the (hypo- 
thetical) words of Lord Snigsworth, ‘‘ Away with it ’’; 
and let it be once and for all agreed that the 
Marchioness, at the expiration of her period of mourn- 
ing, entered forthwith upon a new and brilliant career 
of social triumphs as Mrs. Chuckster. 

It is not impossible, though nowhere expressly 
stated, that the undoubted benevolence of Rebecca 
Swiveller deceased extended the provision made for 
her nephew in her will, to his wife if he should marry ; 
but such an assumption would cabin and confine a 
boundless field of pleasing speculation. Therefore 
(again with Lord Snigsworth) ‘‘ Away with it! ”’ 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


RuDOLF PICKTHALL. 


REVIEWS. 


A RARE HUMANIST. 


“Walter Headlam: his Letters and Poems.” With a 
Memoir by Cecil Headlam and a Bibliography by 
L. Haward. London: Duckworth. 1910. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


GAILORS and other unlikely persons wandering 
through the Colleges and among the Common 
Rooms of the Universities have been heard to com- 
mend the life of a college tutor and even to desire it 
for themselves, and the college tutor has been known 
to express on his part a longing for an equally ex- 
travagant change. Laudamus diversa  sequentes. 
Generally such fancies are the playthings of a moment 
and take no definite root, for most men by the kindness. 
of heaven can get to like anything. Therefore we 
should not pay too much heed to ejaculations of misery. 
It is the way of man to cry out if hurt, while the con- 
tent which somewhere lies deep down and keeps him 
fixed remains buried and unrevealed. 

Some such reflections as these are suggested by the 
Life of Walter Headlam, the great Greek scholar, a 
Fellow of King’s, who died young in 1908. As one 
reads the biography of so sensitive and so humorous 
a man, who intermixed jest with solemnity and solemnity 
with jest, one must be careful not to come away with 
too dreary an impression. For the book is full of 
Headlam’s grievances, and the author too is a little 
querulous, as though fate had been beyond reason hard. 
The grievances are those common to mankind, and 
especially common to sensitive and _ introspective 
students. Cambridge is ‘‘ chill hell ’’, and there Head- 
lam sits and wastes his life in cutting a file with a 
razor, that is, teaching pupils, when he ought possibly 
to be earning talent money as a cricket professional, 
possibly hunting, certainly to be getting on with his 
“Eschylus and Herodas without sordid interruption. 
Well, none of that is very bad; teaching may be a bore, 
but after all Headlam did it in his own way, and prob- 
ably what Headlam did for his pupils was the best thing 
he did in his life. Moreover, teaching keeps a man 
human; was it not his pupils who stole away the 
medical dictionary wherein he detected his many mortal 
diseases? However, his biographer says that it was a 
deplorable loss to scholarship and learning, and he 
rather implies that Headlam was thus frustrated from 
ever coming to his own in the realm of Greek. He 
speaks of ‘‘ the material rewards of recognised position 
and achieved success, all the rewards in fact which his 
career did actually so tragically lack ’’, and on another 
page it is implied that not until he delivered his przlec- 
tion in the Senate House as candidate for the Regius 
Professorship, two years before his death, was he a 


recognised man. ‘‘ When he left the Senate House it 
must have been with the sense that it would be im- 
possible for the world to ignore him any more ’’. The 


world in general and especially the English portion of 
it ignores all scholars ; but surely Headlam’s reputation, 
whatever he thought himself, was not so late in the 
making. Among the .knowing, his mastery of 
Greek and of Greek poetry especially had long been 
established, and that though until 1900 his fastidious 
mind had suffered him to produce but little in print. 
To take one instance : pages 209 to 227 in volume xxii. 
of the ‘‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies ’’ were at once 
recognised as the locus classicus on lyric metres, and 
generally the knowledge was early abroad that Headlam 
knew more Greek than anybody else in England. After 
all, that and not a Regius professorship—there can only 
be one Regius Professor at a time—is the best kind of 
reputation. It is true that as Regius Professor he 


would have liked to reorganise Greek studies and to 
make authoritative pronouncements on advanced sub- 
jects to advanced students. But there is another side 
to that. It is better ‘‘ to wander alone over the Aleian 
plain devouring one’s own soul’”’ than to become a 
University organiser, and surely it is possible to lec- 
ture on fancy subjects to the chosen without being a 
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professor. Headlam certainly needed no title to attract 
attention. 

This grievance then, this feeling of unrequited merit 
and belated success, one cannot help feeling, is some- 
what overdrawn. Otherwise the book has much that 
is charming, for Headlam was himself a charming 
person. He was many-sided, full of enthusiasms, and 
he moved easily from Piero della Francesca at the 
National Gallery to Albert Trott at Lord’s. Eccentric 
in the things of daily life—as when he used to ask at 
the post office the price of stamps or earnestly to point 
out to an upholsterer that his paper must be the colour 
of the inside of a mushroom—eccentric too on the rail- 
way, eccentric in fact in most departments, save in his 
proper trade as Greek scholar. For here he walked 
carefully and with circumspection, with a standard of 
work and thoroughness almost superhuman. What he 
demanded would have overweighted many. But 
through it all there was alight within Headlam the fire 
of the poet, steady and unextinguished. Therein lies 
his strength. Learning without imagination may be 
dull, imagination without learning unsafe. In Head- 
lam the two things met in a way most uncommon and 
refreshing. It is just this which makes his prose trans- 
lations of the plays of AZschylus so impressive. ‘‘ No 
fault is perhaps so common and none, probably, is 
harder to avoid than over-translating.’’ These are his 
words in his preface to his book of Greek verse, and 
he keeps true to his own warning. The translation is 
a translation and not a conjectural interpretation: he 
has his eye on the Greek not on the reader; he resists 
the temptation to be modern and to please. There is a 
passage in Professor Mackail’s lectures on Greek 
Poetry, lately published, dealing with the Homeric 
epithets. AevxdAevos comes up for treatment and 
Professor Mackail declares that he has at last discovered 
the true beauty of the word. It comes to this, that 
AevedAevos implies brown hands and a race of women 
not afraid to toil in the fields. What would Headlam 
have thought of such a reconstruction ? 

Great as Headlam’s reputation was in his lifetime, 
it will become greater. The ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ of 
Eschylus with a very fine verse translation of Eliza- 
bethan breadth, has just appeared, pieced together by 
Mr. Pearson, and the ‘‘ Herodas ”’ and ‘‘Fragments’’ 
of Sophocles, each with text and commentary, are yet to 
come. The only volume in fact which he published 
during his lifetime, beyond some early translations of 
Meleager half-repudiated later on, is ‘‘ The Book of 
Greek Verse ’’. In that book Headlam is above all a 
poet, with a great gift for divining parallels among dif- 
ferent literatures. It is worth much commentary to see 
four lines of Heine in one couplet of Greek elegiacs. 
He had that eye, and he could also write poetry of his 
own. There are a hundred pages of original verse in 
this volume under review. Some of it in its own kind 
is of the highest value. Headlam himself was aware 
that he did not ‘‘ let himself go ’’, and his verse is not 
of the spontaneous kind. It is full of workmanship and 
very restrained : in fact it is Greek: 


** You that were 
So free-hearted and so fair, 
Made for life and air, 
Now to lie where no man’s lore 
Can restore 
You that were and are no more. 
Ne’er again 
Death may bring such burning pain 
As devoured my brain 
When they told me you had died, 
Ere a bride, 
You so young and morning-eyed ”’. 


There is another fine lament, in Memoriam J. A. 
Symonds, beginning 


** I go mourning for my friend, 
That for my mourning stirs nor murmurs in his 
sleep ”’. 


These two are short poems, and his longer poems are 
not so successful. They become elaborate and rather 


unreal. He seems to write best when stirred by a 
definite occasion. For the most part the poetry is 
melancholy, for Headlam’s diagnosis of life, like the 
diagnosis of his own body, inclined to be unfavourable. 

This collection of verse forms the centre of the book. 
The end is taken up with a very good bibliograpiy com- 
piled by Mr. Haward, who has already given in the 
biographical portion a charming sketch of his old tutor 
as he lived at King’s. In this bibliography there are 
many precious gems collected and hidden away. How 
characteristic, for instance, of Headlam’s learning is 
his emendation in ‘‘ Arden of Feversham: ‘‘ Such deep 
patharies, like to a cannon’s burst’’. For “‘ pathaire’’ 
Headlam conjectured ‘‘ pathaine’’, a substantive 
formed from the Greek verb za6aiverOa:, the word 
regularly used of an actor exhibiting some passionate 
emotion. The bibliography is very careful, and, for a 
sign, here alone in this volume is Greek correctly 
printed. Elsewhere there are errors, Greek and other, 
among which one hopes may be reckoned in the open- 
ing pages the spelling of ‘‘ intellect ’’ with a large ‘‘ I” 
and ‘ society ’’ with a large ‘‘S’’. But, when all is 
said and done, the book, though somewhat verbose and 
not ideally constructed—the genealogy, for instance, is 
out of proportion—is well worth reading. Headlam 
was a very uncommon man, and it is right that there 
should be this extra memorial of him. 


NEW LIGHT ON TALLEYRAND. 


“Talleyrand the Man.” Translated from the French 
of Bernard de Lacombe by A. d’Alberti. London ;: 
Herbert and Daniel. 1910. 15s. net. 


_ = title under which the original edition of this 

work was published, ‘‘ La vie privée de Talley- 
rand’’, was as much too comprehensive as is 
its English rendering. It is not really a treatise 
on the whole of Talleyrand’s private life, but an 
account of certain episodes in it. With the 
story of his old age and retirement at Valencay 
the readers of the recently published Memoirs 
of the Duchesse de Dino were already acquainted. The 
other occurrences dealt with by M. Bernard de Lacombe 
are his exile and his marriage. Both these sections of 
the work contain some new matter even for students 
of his career, and certainly the result is to give a rather 
more attractive picture of the ex-Bishop of Autun than 
has been accepted by the world at large. 

The story of Talleyrand in exile is the most attractive 
to the reader who is not peculiarly interested in points 
of theological casuistry, for the question of his marriage 
with Madame Grand is intimately bound up with the 
negotiations for the Concordat, and the final scene of 
all when he was reconciled with Rome on his death- 
bed. With regard to the marriage itself, it is clear 
from the documentary evidence produced by M. de 
Lacombe that Napoleon knowingly perverted the sense 
of the Pope’s decision regarding it, and published a 
statement giving an entirely false impression. Subse- 
quently, by means of the censorship, he prevented any 
contradiction appearing in the French newspapers. The 
truth was that in spite of the endeavours of Cardinal 
Caprara, the Nuncio in Paris, the Pope would only 
consent to Talleyrand resuming his status as a layman, 
and would not release him from his vow of celibacy. 
Whether or no a religious ceremony was ever really 
performed between Talleyrand and Madame Grand by 
a complacent curé seems a matter of doubt. 

As for Madame de Talleyrand herself, the author 
proves that she was not such a fool as has generally 
been supposed. Her letters are those of an ordinary 
educated woman without much observation. She cer- 
tainly seems to have been ignorant of some things 
which the average Frenchwoman knew. She was 
doubtless not the equal in intelligence of the brilliant 
circle which surrounded her husband. In appearance 
she would have had few equals, and her Indian 
bringing-up accounted for deficient knowledge. She 
must have possessed some unrecognised faculties to 
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lead so astute a man of the world to marry rather 
than repudiate her when Napoleon ordered him to do 
one or the other. 

The writer brings out some curious episodes in Talley- 
rand’s life in exile. There is something extremely 
comical in the story of his resolution to adopt the life 
of a trapper. This, however, seems to have been but a 
momentary aberration brought about by the too gene- 
rous hospitality of some beaver hunters in Connecticut. 
In America Talleyrand never met Washington; the 
President thought, probably with justice, that the exist- 
ing state of international affairs made it undesirable ; but 
he struck up a friendship with Alexander Hamilton. 
An imaginary dialogue between them on the art of 
government would have formed an interesting subject 
for the ingenuity of Dr. Traill. 

We have had such pleasing pictures of Talleyrand’s 
old age from his niece that we have been almost led 
to forget his established reputation as a cynic. That 
he still deserved it we are reminded by his remark when 
he was told of his wife’s death: ‘‘ This simplifies my 
position very much’’. Apart from the heartlessness of 
the words, they are interesting as indicating that he had 
at the time some amende with the Church in mind. The 
strange thing in the whole story is the tenacity with 
which the old man deferred his submission till the very 
last moment in which it was physically possible for him 
to sign the necessary documents. This hardly looks as 
if he were driven to his action by acute repentance. But 
these are matters into which it is not possible to inquire 
further with profit. Naturally cynics scoffed, while 
Madame de Dino and the Abbé Dupanloup rejoiced. 
The Abbé’s account of this matter published here 
has already appeared in the ‘‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes ’’. 

The translator has done his work satisfactorily, but 
where did he pick up the notion, repeated two or three 
times, that ‘‘ Gouverneur ’’ Morris should become 
**Governor’’ Morris? ‘‘ Gouverneur ’”’ is a Christian 
name, not an American title. 


IRISH ENGLISH. 


“English as We Speak It in Ireland.” By P. W, 
Joyce. London: Longmans. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 


"THE fly had fallen gently just by a patch of rushes, 
and a good trout rose short and missed it. Again 
we cast, but the water was still. ‘‘ How well he wouldn’t 
come again!’’ said our boatman: with feeling, as he 
backed us away. The idiom—common in Munster, 
but unnoticed by Dr. Joyce—illustrates a feature that 
marks many phrases used by the Irish peasant. They 
correspond exactly with some of the particles in Classical 
Greek, and, like them, can be rendered in current 
English only by a periphrasis. ‘‘ He’s always talking 
about charity, but how well he never gives a penny 
himself !’’ The phrase explains itself, but baffles trans- 
lation. Dr. Joyce, a sound Irish scholar, shows in this 
entertaining little book that very many Anglo-Irish 
phrases, and ways of turning a sentence, are direct 
translations from the Gaelic. This accounts for an 
idiomatic use of many English prepositions. ‘‘ They do 
be putting jibes on me when I ask them the way’’, 
lamented an Irish servant bewildered in the streets of 
London. ‘‘I wonder can I knock the King out of 
these gloves?’’ said an Irishwoman, pensively regard- 
ing a rather shabby pair of black gloves. This is a 
picturesque, if startling, way of saying ‘‘I wonder 
whether these gloves will last me through the time of 
mourning for the King’s death’’. Picturesqueness is 
the hall-mark of Anglo-Irish idiom, and the individual 
fancy is so lively and so free that no phrase-book can 
do it justice. 

But a book like this sets one thinking about the 
English language, which few English people ever do. 
Educated men know that the Irish pronunciation of 
tea as ‘‘ tay’ is a survival of Queen Anne’s English; 
uneducated people think it an unaccountable absurdity. 
But how many reflect that our pronunciation of the word 
‘‘ great’ retains exactly the same sound? Again, 
the fest syllable of ‘‘ Donegal is pronounced in 


Ireland exactly like the last syllable of ‘‘ London”? in 
England. Yet every English tourist makes it rhyme 
with ‘‘ gone ’’, and feels a grievance when he hears it 
sounded as ‘‘ Dun’’. In his explanations of pecu- 
liarities of pronouncing Dr. Joyce is very interesting. 
The Irish palate has never taken kindly to certain 
English sounds; ‘‘ t ’’ and ‘‘ d”’ still have their Gaelic 
values in peasant speech, while the English ‘‘ th”’ is 
mangled. But many letters are pronounced alike in 
Scotland and Ireland with a clearness which is seldom 
given in the South of England. No Englishman gives 
to a final ‘‘1’’ the full value that it has, for instance, 
in German. It is odd that more Gaelic words have not 
been taken over into the speech of England, but Dr. 
Joyce shows that ‘‘ bother ’’ (Gaelic ‘‘ bodhar ’’—deaf) 
is almost certainly one of these. Of course in Ireland 
very many Gaelic agricultural terms were adopted by 
the English colonists, and are now universally under- 
stood. He has at his command a wonderful treasury 
of Irish phrase, but the defect of his book, as a com- 
parative study, is that he evidently knows the 
uneducated speech of England and Scotland only from 
books. Thus he cites very many common, though not 
literary, English phrases and proverbs as noticeable 
(though he admits they may not be peculiar to) Anglo- 
Irish. The Scottish influence on Irish speech is interest- 
ing. Distinctively Scots words and idioms (such as 
wee for small,’’ and ‘‘ whenever ’’ meaning as 
soon as ’’) have crept as far west as Mayo, but would 
puzzle any Munsterman. And the queer Scots way of 
sounding ‘‘oo’’ (as ‘‘ guid’’ for ‘* good ’’)—almost 
exactly equivalent to the German ‘‘ ii’’—has captured 
Dublin. We are not quite convinced by some of the 
statements of our author. For instance, he considers 
‘broke ’’, in the sense of ‘‘ dismissed ’’, to be a trans- 
lation from the Gaelic. But surely ‘‘ broke ’’ is the 
ordinary word in use in our Army? Is it due to Irish 
officers and soldiers ? 

This is very much more than a_ phrase-book. 
There is a rich store of folk-lore in its pages, which 
are also enlivened with many good stories. We spare 
our readers a dry list of omissions and variations 
which might be cited, but we must invite Dr. Joyce’s 
attention to one very odd peasant phrase—used in 
Tipperary—which he does not mention. ‘I think 
worse of you than of anyone else ’’ means ‘‘ I am more 
concerned for, more anxious about you ’’. Is this idiom 
as paradoxical to the educated ear as the Tibetan 
custom of putting out the tongue as a polite salutation 
is to the European eye—a translation from Gaelic? And 
is it connected with the well-known Scots expression 
‘*to think long ’’, meaning ‘‘ to fret ’’? 

Dr. Joyce does not touch on the hideous jargon 
generally employed by English writers to represent the 
Irish accent. Even so good an observer as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell makes an Irish gillie talk a blend of Lowland 
Scots and London music-hall Irish. The best exponents 
in fiction of Irish as really spoken—Miss Somerville and 
Miss ‘‘ Ross’’—find it unnecessary to torture vowels and 
misplace consonants in making an Irish peasant express 
himself racily. One very common Irish idiom is usually 
mishandled by English writers. ‘‘ I am after doing ”’ 
means ‘‘ I have just done ’’—“‘ je viens de faire ’’—and 
is expressive. But ‘‘ What would you be after doing?” 
—found passim in stage-Irish—is impossible and mean- 
ingless. As for what an Irish bull really is, we despair 
of seeing sound doctrine digested. Mark Pattison in 
one of his essays in Logic took nearly a page 
to describe what we do when we ask a riddle. To define 
a bull a volume would be necessary (and for that matter 
Richard and Maria Edgeworth’s volume on the subject 
is very misleading). 

On the delicate subject of brogue Dr. Joyce does not 
embark. Every county has its own accent, and Mayo 
differs from Kerry as much as Norfolk from Dorset, 
though both have a tone in common very unlike that 
of any English dialect. Some of the explanations in 
English of Gaelic sounds given by Father O’Growney 
in his Gaelic lesson-books are absolutely unintelligible 
to an English reader. The fact is that the good priest 
was setting out to explain to Irish speakers of the 
English language by what sounds in their own every- 
day vocabulary they should reproduce Gaelic vowels and 
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diphthongs. Our own (heretical) belief is that, similarly, 
the .eason that Dickens never represents Cockney 
vowels is not that the present sounds were not known 
in his jay, but that they were as current then as now, 
and that the novelist had grown up amongst them. 


NOVELS. 


“House of Torment. By C. Ranger Gull. London: 
Greening. 1910. 6s. 


Nothing on the title-page of this book—and there are 
some seventy words on it—prompted a hope that we 
should get anything better than the swashbuckling 
romance of British Museum history and Wardour Street 
costume, but we must confess that we have been to a 


certain degree pleasantly surprised. Dr. Rowland Taylor | 


is martyred with some picturesqueness ; Philip II. and 
Mary and Bonner are vigorously portrayed; and the 
details of inquisitorial method are served up without 
any assumption of necessary inhumanity on the part of 
the Spaniards. The hero and heroine are more roman- 
tically conceived, but so far as it goes it is good romance 
and plenty of it to the square inch, and it culminates 
through agonies of torture to the escape of the victims 
and a happy ending—nay, even to the hint of a sequel. 
Mr. Ranger Gull avoids rather better than most writers 
who attempt archaic conversation the pitfalls that sur- 
round him, yielding only occasionally to the employment 
of a piece of modern slang, like a red brick in the middle 
of a marble column. ‘‘ I have always been Catholic ’’, 
remarks the Alderman: ‘‘ but doctrine, and a purely 
political dominion from Rome, aye, or from Spain either, 
is not what we of the City, and who control the finances 
of the kingdom much more than less, desire or wish 
to see’’. Also, there is an advertisement of another 
of Mr. Ranger Gull’s books facing the first page of 
the text, and on the back of the ‘‘ contents ’’. 


“Master of the Vineyard.” By Myrtle Reed. New 
York and London: Putnams. 1910. 6s. 

The scene of this tale is placed in one of the quiet 
places of the world, where the hands of the clock seem 
to have forgotten to move. The people have no troubles 
and very little interest in life, until a beautiful white 
witch comes to them out of the city. Chaos follows, but 
in the end things and people slip back into their places 
and we are led to believe that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds, even including the visits 
of beautiful witches. The writer has no little delicacy 
of touch, and understands the importance of ‘‘ the in- 
finite small thing’’. She can write pages of tragedy 
which have no hint of melodrama, pages of delightful 
comedy which never come near to being farce. The 
tale is so pleasing that the reader is sorry to find 
it broken by occasional discourses of a philosophical 
character. These are of the kind which a man fears to 
receive from his friends when he has troubles of the 
heart or of the pocket; the cloud may have a silver 
lining, but that will not pay for the silk hat which has 
been ruined by the rain. Too many people can offer 
consolation of sorts; too few can write as good a tale 
as the ‘‘ Master of the Vineyard ”’. 


“The Footprints in the Snow and other Tales.” By 
H. F. W. Tatham. London: Macmillan. 1910. 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Tatham was a well-known master at Eton, who 
lost his life accidentally in the Alps in 1909. These 
stories, which are introduced to us in a sympathetic 
preface by Mr. A. C. Benson, were ‘‘ written partly for 
his own delight and partly for a purpose—to read aloud 
to the small boys in his house on Sunday evenings ”’. 
The matter of the stories is not all original ; the manner 
of telling them is ; and a modern reader can guess some 
of Mr. Tatham’s art when we say that the legend of 
Countess Kathleen is treated in a way which might 
attract even a small boy to read Mr. Yeats’ play on the 
‘same subject. In most of these stories for Sunday even- 


ings the moral is appropriately clear, and the gentle 
allegories employed are most ingeniously woven with 
sufficient romance to capture the fancies of smal] boys. 
In one or two, such as ‘‘ The Travelling Companion ”’, 
the allegory is less penetrable, the moral less discernible, 
but the story none the less captivating. Judging them 
as literature, we find a certain ingenuity of narration, 
a certain picturesqueness of detail, and a certain beauty 
of simple prose ; but we are warned that they are pub- 
lished, not as evidence of the quality of the author’s 
mind and thought, but as being perhaps useful to other 
schoolmasters for Sunday-evening use. When we re- 
member our own Sunday evenings at school we are 
inclined to envy the small boys to whom Mr. Tatham 
read his stories. The book has an excellent portrait 
as frontispiece. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Papers of the British School at Rome.” Vol. V. London: 
Macmillan. 1910. 42s. net. 

Popular interest in archeology has centred so much of 
late years on the discoveries made on the islands and coasts 
of the Eastern Mediterranean that the work of the British 
School at Rome, which takes the Western Mediterranean as 
its province, has not, perhaps, received the recognition which 
it deserves. This is due, partly, no doubt, to the fact that the 
finds in the former case have been more startling, and have 
seemed to establish or overthrow historical theories of a wider 
significance ; partly also to the strong setting of the current of 
interest from Rome to Greece. There is little to startle the 
reader in the present instalment of the work of Dr. Ashby 
and his colleagues. This, however, does not detract from the 
value of their labours, or imply that they are working in 
unfruitful fields. Probably to the layman the papers on 
Prehistoric Malta and Sardinian remains will be the most 
interesting, not so much from the results achieved as from the 
indication they give of the mass of possible information which 
awaits future investigators. The British School are sowing 
for others to reap: it is a conspicuous merit that they are not 
trying to anticipate the harvest. Nearly half of the volume 
is taken up by an instalment of Dr. Ashby’s work on ‘‘ The 
Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna.”’ In 210 
pages he deals with the Via Latina from the tenth to the 
thirtieth milestone. In introducing the subject he expresses 
his conviction of the impossibility of attaining finality in 
dealing with the Campagna. This speaks (almost literally) 
volumes for his enthusiasm, and his patient labours as 
Director of the School must be a source of inspiration to his 
colleagues, whose work is dominated by the same spirit of 
quiet and indomitable investigation. The volume is admir- 
ably illustrated with maps, photographs, and drawings. 
Among these the careful plans and illustrations of the Colum- 
barium of Pomponius Hylas, by Mr. F. G. Newton, deserve 
special mention. 


‘*Dupleix.” By Colonel J. Biddulph. London: F. V. White. 
1910. 5s. 

In this little volume Col. Biddulph has brought together 
in outline everything of real importance in the Indian career 
of Dupleix—the ablest of the Frenchmen who strove with 
the English Company for control in India. It was chiefly, 
indeed, from his initiative that the commercial interests 
of the early traders turned to political schemes. The story is 
one of extreme interest, but it will only be fully intelligible 
to the reader who has mastered the extraordinarily compli- 
cated history of the various Powers and States in Southern 


India during the first half of the eighteenth century. Colonel © 


Biddulph contests the theory that if Dupleix had been better 
supported by his Government he would have overcome the 
English Company. As between French and English it was, 
as Sir A. Lyall has shown, the sea-power of Britain that 
decided the struggle for supremacy. In fact Dupleix was-a 
blessing in disguise. ‘‘ He taught the English in India to 
know their own strength.’”’ It was, moreover, his actions 
and policy that brought to India the British fleet and the 
King’s troops. 


“The United States of Brazil.” By C. W. Domville-Fife. London: 
Griffiths. 1910, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Brazil.” By Pierre Denis. London: Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Mr. Domville-Fife’s account of Brazil is businesslike and 
useful, and much of what he says is first-hand knowledge. It 
is less attractively written than M. Pierre Denis’ book, which 
Mr. Bernard Miall has translated. Mr. Domville-Fife’s idea 
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that Brazil is a great nation will hardly prejudice readers 
with some sense of proportion in his favour. M. Denis is full 
of enthusiasm for the country he describes, but he is mainly 
stirred by thoughts of a romantic past and of the possibilities 
of the present. Brazil is in one thing unique among trans- 
Atlantic countries. She possesses ‘‘ a true aristocracy, the 
privilege of an old society”, says M. Denis. Socially and 
politically she invites study. Sugar in the old days, coffee 
and rubber mainly in the present, have made her economically 
a thriving land. Both books are illustrated from photo- 
graphs, and together they afford a full idea of the develop- 
ments which have taken place in Brazil since Dom Pedro IT. 
was dethroned twenty-one years ago. 


“Chains.” By Elizabeth Baker. ‘‘The Madras House.” By 
Granville Barker. ‘‘ Anatol” (a Paraphrase from Schnitzler). 
By Granville Barker. London; Sidgwick and Jackson. 1911. 
1s. each. 

These little books follow hot foot upon the production of 
the plays: in fact, only two of the ‘‘ Anatol ’’ sketches, in 
which Mr. Granville Barker himself appears at the Palace 
Theatre, are yet presented. Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson 
are choosing their plays excellently. ‘‘ Chains ”’ reads quite 
well; though, as a realistic comedy without flowers of speech 
or any kind of literary adornment, it does not, of course, read 
as well as it acts. ‘‘ Chains ’’, though well worth reading, 
is a straightforward thing of the theatre. ‘‘ The Madras 
House ”’ is sll the other way—stuffed full of good things 
which are best appreciated at home. It is worth vastly more 
than an evening at the theatre; and some of the best things 
were never in the theatre at all, being Mr. Barker’s own 
description and comment upon his personages. As to 
** Anatol ’’, the Schnitzler paraphrases are wonderfully well 
done. There is more than a little in common between 
Schnitzler and the creator of Philip Madras. 

The Special Winter Number of ‘‘ The Studio ”’ is devoted 
to ‘‘ Old English Mezzotints’’. Mr. M. C. Salaman writes 
a pleasant account of this splendid branch of engraving in 
its earliest stages in England and also in its greatest days, 


when Valentine Green and J. R. Smith, those unsurpassed | 
masters of the art, were working on Reynolds’ portraits. | 


There is no doubt that mezzotint, as Mr. Salaman says, lent 
itself better than any other art of engraving to the portraits 
of beautiful and stately women. There is a richness about 
it which is not equalled in line or stipple work. But for 
exquisite refinement and finish, what art could ever excel the 
stipple work of Bartolozzi at his best? 


Like ‘‘ Who’s Who? ”’ Barr’s Seed Guide grows fatter and 
fatter each season. This year it runs to 136 pages. If you 
garden, it will set you up in everything. It modestly pro- 
fesses to offer you the choice of only a few garden tools, but 
it offers you enough at any rate to fill a good-sized tool-house. 
And you can have sweet peas by the page. Soon they will 
run perhaps to booksfull or libraries. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Fevrier. 


In this number an interesting article by M. Victor Giraud 
deals with Paul Bourget as a psychologist and philosophic 
teacher. He points out that M. Bourget’s novel ‘‘ Le 
Disciple ’’ marks an epoch in French imaginative literature. 
“Later on,’ he says, ‘‘ when the intimate memoirs and 
correspondence of our generation begin to appear it will be 
recognised that few works of this nature have had on the 
minds and even on the consciences of people so strong an 
influence or have brought about so potent a movement ’’. 
“To a new generation it gave consciousness of itself.’? He 
believes that it awakened both to thought and action youths 
reared on Taine and Renan who threatened to sink into a 
dangerous dilettantism. M. Madelin writes on Robespierre 
as a Puritan, his tyranny was even more intolerable in its 
moral than in its political aspect, but he tells us nothing new, 
and we confess we are rather tired of Pobespierre in all his 
aspects. There is a great deal of useful information in M. 
Richet’s paper on the Amazon and the regions through which 
it flows and their immense potentialities. 


For this Week's Books see pages 248. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


EsTpD. A.D. 1717. 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (montion‘‘House), LONDON, E.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
FOR 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 


No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


“IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


To LITERARY MEN and OTHERS desiring to INSURE ina 
really good Life Office, the 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY 
OFFERS THE BEST ADVANTAGES. 

Established in 1849, ‘‘the A.M.P.” (as it is popularly called) is now the 
LARGEST and MOST PROSPEROUS Mutual Life Office in the British 
Empire, with 
FUNDS OF £26,000,000 and 
ANNUAL INCOME OF £3,285,000 
Bonuses Divided Yearly. Larger than those of any other Office. The CASH 
BONUSES allowed to Policy-holders for the ONE YEAR, 1909, exceeded 
£779,000, being over 37 per cent. of the Premiums received for the year; and 
the total amount so divided in the 61 yeafs of the Society's existence reaches 
the colossal figure of £15,116,584. 

Writeto-day for Prospectus and Proposal Forms to 

A. C. HOLLINGWORTH, Resident Secretary 


A.M.P. Society, 37 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C 


TY Fire 
COUN Consequential Loss Following 
Pp Accident & Di 
ersonal Acciden sease, 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED, Domestic Servants, 
Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
50, REGENT ST., W., Motor Car and Lift, 
Burglary and Theft, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £77,000,000. 
R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 
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BARRS SEEDS 


co? FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
Finest SELECTED STRAINS KTESTED GROWTH 


COLD MEDAL awarded for excellence by the National Vegetable Soolety, 1910. 

Barr’s Collections of BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal selection of 
high quality Vegetable Seeds, sufficient for One Year's Supply. 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 
21/-, 42/-, 63/-, and 105/- 

Barr’s Collections of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.—The most useful and decora- 
tive annuals, perennials, &c., for the Flower Garden and Greenhouse. 2/6, 
5/6, 10/6, 30/-, 42/-, and 

Descriptive Catalogue Free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Pp O Under Contract with His sajesiy’s Government, 
g Mail and Passenger Services. 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P g O Pleasure Cruises 


By the well-known 8.Y¥. “ VECTIS,” 
from MARSEILLES (Raii and Sea connections from LONDON.) 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. | No. 2—Mar. 11 to Apl. 7 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. | No. 3—ApL13 toMay 11 


Fares from 30 Guineas. 


By the new Twin-screw 8.8. ** MANTUA” 11,500 tons. 
LISBON, THE AZORES, &c. - - | Cr. A May20toJune12 


Fares from 20 CGuincas. 


Illustrated Handbaoks on Applicati 


P. &0. Offices Street London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service _ London _ Southampton 

+ ARMADALE CASTLE .. _Royal Mail Feb. 25 

t DOVER CASTLE ... Intermediate Feb. 24 Feb. 25 
KILDONAN CASTLE Royal Mail Mar. 4 

; GARTH CASTLE we ... Intermediate Mar. 3 Mar. 4 


t Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 
§ Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car “Con 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much strongor 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


( The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
ef SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHGEA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bettis. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


Less 
Conspicuous 
than 
eyeglasses. 


In all mental and physical ailments 
there is strain. 

In deafness this strain is shown in 
the efforts, growing stronger as the 
trouble gets worse, made to hear 
clearly. 

The concentration of energy ren- 
dered necessary by the failure of the 
ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually produces a tense 
rigidity and hard g of the fe 

which destroys beauty and gives an 
patent of premature age. 

The greatest proof of this is to watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation and compare their facial ex- 
pression with those of a deaf person 
in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good. 


That is a Test. 


Mrs. Ernest Frank, Withington Hall, 
Chelford (who has graciously permitted 
her name to be mentioned), says that 
not only can she hear sounds with an 
ear that has been stone deaf for twenty 
years, but her = ear is helped con- 
siderably, and gets less tired and 
strained. 

The instrument responsible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE. 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be described 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
common on the faces of the deaf, 
gradually disappears, thus giving it 
back freshness and youth in place of 
premature old age. 

Though onal and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but aé? sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

‘he Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended by family phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, hospitals, &e., 
but the greatest recommendation of all 
is the fact that it is now used by 85,000 
people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument to a test. 
This would be quite free of 
charge ; or. if preferred it, 
a 15 days’ trial our own home 
can be arrange In neither 
case would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your to— 


ELERTROPHONE 


Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.C. 
wos End Office: 199 Piccadilly, 


Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

Beifast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris : 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Build- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 
ingly. 

Bristol : 5 St. Augustine’s Parade. 

Sheffield: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton : 16 Western Road, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


DULCE DOMUM. 
BISHOP MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY. 
By HIS DAUGHTER (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


This book contains some account of Winchester College during the 30 years of 
Bishop Moberly’s Headmastership, and tells of the intercourse which subsisted for 
many years between him and Keble, Coleridge Patteson, Dean Church, George 
Ridding, Charlotte Yonge, and many others whose names rank high in the annals 
of English life and the Church. It also gives an account of the beginning of the 
Salisbury Synod, of which diocese Dr. Moberly was Bishop, and will be found of 
very particular value and interest as a record of School and Church History. 


JOHN MURRAY: 
A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY. 
With Portraits. A Cheaper Edition, in One Volume. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 
ORDINARY MORTAL. 
Being a Record of Things Done, Seen, and Heard at School, 
College, and in the World during the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By A. G. C. LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PIE POWDER. 
BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ There is much sound learning for the profession and some wholesome medicine 
for the public, and both the profession and the public, even if they are not seeking 
self-improvement, will find in it infinite entertainment.”—7he Times. 


POT AU FEU. 
SHORT STORIES. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author ot 
Fisherman,” &c. 


As the title is intended to suggest, this book*of stories includes a large variety of 
scenes and subjects. In addition to the Eastern studies for which the author is best 
known, there are Swiss tales which show the humour of a true republic, and also 

ales of English country life. The stories number twenty-two in all. 


With 


**Said the 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P.; FREDERIC 
HARRISON, Esq., D.C.L.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B. ; 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 


Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; The Right Hon. the 
EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 


Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D. ; 
Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt. ; 
Austin Dobsoa, Esq., LL.D. ; Hon. Arthur Elliot, D.C.L. ; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
Esq., Litt.D.; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., LL.D. ; Mrs. J. R. Green; D. G. Hogarth, Esq.; Rev. W. Hunt, 
D.Litt. ; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. ; Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.; Sidney 
Lee, Esq., Litt.D.; W. S. Lilly, Esq.; Sidney J. Low, Esq.; Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. ; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D. 
H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a 
year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s. ; Life Membership, according to 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from 10 to 6.30. The NEW 
CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to. 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 
The Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. 6d. ; 
to Members, 25s. 


“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY 
LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE 
HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.” 

W. E. H. Lecxy. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The Reading Rooms will be closed from Wednesday, March rst, to Saturday, 
March 4th, inclusive. 
British Museum, 

February, rgrr. 


_ F.G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Libraria 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Dulce Domum: George Moberly, his family and friends 
(C. A. E. Moberly). Murray. 10s. 64. net. 
FIcTION 


The Story of Cecilia (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Common Growth (M. Loane): Lord Bellinger, an auto- 
biography (with an introduction by Harry Graham). Arnold. 
6s. each. 

Adventure (Jack London). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Mothers and Fathers (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). 
Windus. 6s. 

The Bermondsey Twin (F. J. Randall). Lane. 6s. 

The Unseen Barrier (Morice Gerard). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Chatto and 


6s. 

A Vigilante Girl (Jerome Hart). Chicago. McCluny. $1: 50 
net. 

Heirs in Exile (C. M. Le Plastrier. Melbourne. Linehan. 

Captain Sentimental (Edgar Jepson) : The Leech (Mrs. Harold 
E. Gorst). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

The Stranger from Ionia (William Patrick Kelly). Routledge. 
6s. 

A Weak Woman (W. H. Davies); The Polar Star (Lady Helen 
Forbes). Duckworth. 6s. each. 

The Card (Arnold Bennett). Methuen. 6s. 

The Old Dance Master (William Romaine Paterson) : Just to Get 
Married (Cicely Hamilton). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

Pot au Feu (Marmaduke Pickthall). Murray. 6s. 

A Little More Than Kin (Patricia Wentworth) : Following Feet 
(E. Charles Vivian). Melrose. 6s. each. 

The Vow (Paul Trent). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Soundless Tide (F. E, Crichton). Arnold. 6s. 


History. 
England under the Hanoverians (C. Grant Robertson). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Men and Things of my Time (The Marquis De Castellane). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Anglo-American Memories (George W. Smalley). Duckworth. 
12s. 6d, net. 

Famous Sea Fights (John Richard Hale). Methuen. 6s. net. 

The Clipper Ship Era (Arthur H. Clark). 7s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of Women’s Rights (Eugene A. Hecker). 6s. 
net; Controversial Issues in Scottish History (William H. 
Gregg), 25s. net. Putnam. 

NatTuRAL History 


Annual and Biennial Garden Plants (A. E. Speer). Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Prophecy Jewish and Christian (Henry Wace). Murray. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
The Servant of the Lord (Robert H. Kennett). Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

net. 
(W. H. Bennett). Edinburgh. Clark. 


The Moabite Stone 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Les Religions (LL. Chachain). 
Duckworth. 6s. 


The Onward Cry (Rev. Stopford A. Brooke). 
net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA 
The Doctor’s Dilemma (G, Bernard Shaw). Constable. 6s. 
The Tragedy of Pardon: Diane (by the author of ‘ Borgia’); 
The Accuser : Tristan De Léonais : A Messiah (by the author 


of ‘ Borgia’). Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net each. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Appreciations and Criticism of the Works of Charles Dickens. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Scots Dialect Dictionary (compiled by Alexander Warrack). 
Chambers. 7s. 6d. net. 

Diary of a Refugee (Edited by Francis Fearn). New York. 
Moffat. $1: 25 net. 

Essays on Russian Novelists (William Lyon Phelps). 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Leaves from my Diary (Abbot Gasquet). Burns and Oates. 

New York: The Knickerbocker Press. 

Rural Versus Urban (John W. Bookwalter). 

Shelburne Essays (Paul Elmer More). Putnam. 5s. net. 

The Interpreters of Life and Modern Spirit (Archibald Hender- 
son). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

Thoughts on Paradox (By the author of ‘ Stories of the Eng- 

lish’). Nisbet. 2s. 6d. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazines FoR Fepervary.—Revue des Deux 


Mac- 


Mondes. 3/fr.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; Mercure de 
France, 1fr. 50; The Re-Union Magazine, 9d. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms 0) Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroaa. 
¢ 4s 
Half Year ... coo O14 ave 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to tha 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining tha 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


ITALY. 


1. Italian Fantasies. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 8/6 net. 
“This wonderful book.” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


. Art in.Northern Italy. 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With 600 Illustrations. 6/- net. 
“ An entirely lucid — of the development of architecture, =o ond 
—_— = Northern Italy from the Byzantine period to modern times, 


3. Cities of Southern Italy. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Edited by St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
Illustrated. net. 


SIX-SHILLING no VELS. 
RENDERED. 


. F. BENSON. 


JANE OGLANDER. 
By Mrs. BELLOc LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 


Friday. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK, sia 


‘By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 


YOUNG LIFE, 


I. . HEBBERTSON, Author of “ Mortal Men.” 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn ani Morning. 


By RoMAIN ROLLAND. 


A LARGE ROOM. 


By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RicHARD DEHAN. 
*,* The tenth impression (consisting of 10,000 copies) is ready, 
and this novel is even now—nine months after publication—the 
Best Seller of the day. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


A BOOK EVERY SCOTSMAN SHOULD POSSESS 
Just Published, 741 pages, 7/6 net. 
CHAMBERS’S 


SCOTS DIALECT 
DICTIONARY 


By ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A, 


With an Introduction and a Dialect Map by 
WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. 


This volume deals with what should interest all Scotsmen at home 
and abroad, as well as foreign students of later Scottish literature. 
It is designed to serve as a Dictionary or a Vocabulary, not of Early 
or of Middle Scottish, but of Modern Scottish alone, with a few 
excepticns. The period covered by it stretches from the latter part 
of the Seventeenth Century to the beginning of the Twentieth. ‘The 
exceptions are such words as have survived the transition period 
between Middle and Modern Scottish, and are found in the latter 
in their original, or in a modified form. It contains also English 
literary words which have had, or which now have, a dialect 
meaning in Scottish. It includes also some phrases necessary for 
bringing out the meaning of certain dialect words. 


Prospectus on application to 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, LONDON, W 


And EDINBURGH. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 


SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Harry Furniss" Centenary 
Edition de Luxe of the Works 
of W. M. Thackeray. 


With Bibliographical Introduction and Notes by 
LEWIS MELVILLE. Over 1,500 of the Original 
Illustrations, and 500 new Plates by HARRY 
FURNISS. In 20 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net per 
volume. Limited to 500 copies, sold in sets only. 
To be issued two volumes monthly from February 28. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Reminiscences. By Goldwin 


Smith, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. _Ilus- 
trated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


England in the £udan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


An Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Second Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays on Russian Novelists. 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. 
Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. Vol. I. A—Chu. 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. i. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., q 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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25 February, 1911 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, MARCH y, at 1 o'clock, precisely. 

ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), including the collection 
of M. HOLLOWAY, Esa. (deceased); the Property of Sir JOHN EVANS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., P.S.A. (deceased), late of Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
ormerly Trustee of the British Museum ; and other Properties, comprising Modern 
Etchings, including a fine early Set of the Etudes & l'Eau Forte, by Sir F. Seymour 
Haden—a fine Impression of the Graces adorning the Bust of Hymen, by T. Watson, 
after Sir J. Reynolds—Engravings and Woodcuts by A. Durer—Drawings in 

Colours by French Artists—J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, MARCH 22, and following day, at ¢ o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a portion of the collection of 
C. E. STEWART, ESQ., consisting of First Editions of the Writings of Thackeray 
and Dickens: the Library of the late H. PENFOLD, ESQ., Rustington House, 
Littlehampton, comprising fine copies of nearly all the most important County 
Histories, chiefly on large paper and in fine bindings, and other important Genea- 
logical and Topographical Works ; Ruxner’s Thurnierbuch, 1530; Tewrdannckh, 
1519; Litta’s Famiglie Celebri Italiane ; and other Properties, including French 
Illustrated Books; Harleian Society Publications, 59 vols.; Crisp’s Visitations ; 
Lilford’s Birds, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


ESSRS. SCTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, MARCH 6, and following day, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, BOOKS, DRAWINGS, &c., 

including Colour Prints by many of the best Artists; Six Original Drawings on 

Silk, by Hiroshige; Drawings of the Kano and Tosa Schools; Water-colour 
Drawings by Modern Japanese Artists ; Kakemono, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
egacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 


43 PICCADILLY, 

Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 
43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookmEeN, Lonpon.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
‘MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. June 7th, 8th and 
gth, 1911. Examination for 14 Open Scholarships, varying in value from 
480 to £20a year. 
Apply to the Bursar, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


Telephone: Mayrair 3601. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, Lorp LaNspowne, 
Lorp Rosebery, Lorp Curzon, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “ Saturday ’» 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SPRATTS PATENT. 


Twenty-five Years of Business. 


THe Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of Spratt’s Patent, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Stephen Wingrove (vice- 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. M. Dry) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and also the auditor's report. 

The Chairman said that his first remark must be one of regret that Mr. 
Baelz was still absent. His doctors had advised him to winter abroad, 
They were receiving better accounts of his health, and really believed that 
he was improving and that they might expect him back in the early 
spring. He hoped the shareholders would not think that the directors were 
too optimistic in framing a congratulatory paragraph in the body of the 
report. The company had now been in existence twenty-five years, and when 
they looked back over that period and remembered the number of industrials 
which then appealed to the public for support, and where the vast 
majority of then were now, he thought it must be admitted that Spratt’s 
Patent compared very favourably with them. When this company was 
formed, in 1885, they had not an inch of freehold property surrounding or ir 
the old premises at Bermondsey. Now they had a very large freehold site, 
covered with buildings and model factories, up to date in every respect, 
and with iabour-saving machinery which was being constantly improved. 
They had warehouses of the same condition, and since the incorporation of 
the company they had spent no less than £215,000 at Poplar on that 
land and on those buildings. Only £50,000 out of that £215,000 had been 


raised by capital in the issue of £50,000 of four and a half per cent. 
preference shares. It therefore stood to reason that £165,000 had been 
spent out of revenue on the Poplar premises. In addition to that they had 


placed £135,000 to special reserve, £75,000 of which had been capitalised 
by the issue of bonus shares. Further than that, they had written off from 
the first item in the balance-sheet £99,700. That had come out of revenue, 
He wanted them to appreciate that these splendid figures could not have 
been obtained but for the South African War. Lamentable and unfortunate 
as that war was for some industries it was not so for this company. Their 
factories worked day and night and even on Sundays for nine months 
without stopping in order to supply the urgent demands of the War Office. 
Therefore the South African War did assist their business, but they took 
no advantage whatever of the huge supplies which they were called upon 
to furnish by way of price. They simply charged a fair working profit, 
but the quantity told. 

This might be classed as a successful company, and there were many 
reasons for it. They claimed the business to be essentially of a specialist 
character, and it required handling by specialists. It was not one which 
was readily imitated with success, though he had seen in his time, as 


he saw to-day, many attempts with plagiarism prominent. Their company 
had a great reputation, in which the name of Spratt was of considerable 
value; that value being. based upon the merits of its goods, which were 
scientifically prepared, its methods of business, and its experienced staff, so 
many of whom had been connected with the business from their boyhood 


and who now occupied leading positions in the company. And therefore 
he, at least, felt confident of its future. So much for the past quarter of a 
century; but let him add, with all due respect to the name of Spratt, that 
the profits of the business were not all derived from its well-known pro- 
prietary articles, such as was generally imagined even by some share- 
holders. The company’s operations embraced a large field, with many 
departments not altogether depending upon its proprietary rights. His 
friend and colleague Mr. Vaughan conducted with great ability one of those 
departments, the class of trade to which he referred employing a very large 
amount of floating capital. 

As to the year under review, the board proposed to pay the same dividend, 
to write off from the first item of the assets £5000, and to add to the special 
reserve £5000. Some of-the shareholders might have noticed an innovation 
in the accounts—that was to say, the investments were lumped together at 
£67,234. It was not wise, in commercial affairs, always to set out in detail 
figures which might give a lead to other people. If there was any criticism 
on this point—and he could not imagine there would be—his answer was 
that from those investments they had under the heading of dividends, &c., 
the sum of £8426, or an increase of £716 over a year ago, which, in its 
turn, was £1000 larger than in the previous year. 

The board had received a letter from a fairly large shareholder, suggest- 
ing the advisability of converting the £5 shares into shares of £1 each— 
that was to say, that every holder of one share should receive five £1 
shares. The writer referred to the wide margin in the prices quoted on the 
Stock Exchange for the company’s shares, and the board knew that to be 
a fact. They knew the profit the jobber made out of the shares very 
frequently, because they saw it on the transfers; but he supposed that a 
jobber was human, and wanted to get as much as he could out of business. 
The board had quite an open mind on the matter. It was immaterial to them 
whether the shares were £5 shares or £1 shares, and if it were thought, by 
the shareholders generally, that it would be to the interests of the cumpany 
to make the proposed alteration they would do so. They wanted, however, 
to avoid any element of speculation. The shares were at present held 
tightly by investors, and it was very rarely that they came on the market. 
He should like to hear the opinion of shareholders on the matter. In con- 
clusion, he moved the adoption of the report and the payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 7s. per share, less income tax, for the 
second six months of the past year, making, with the interim dividend paid 
in August last, 11 per cent. for the year. 

Mr. H. P. Jillard seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wedekind took the view that the shares should not be reduced to 
shares of £1 each, observing that at present the shares were held by people 
who did not want to part with or to speculate in them. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Vaughan, Mr. G. M. 
Edwards was re-elected a director, and, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Jillard, Mr. 8. T. Lethbridge was also re-elected to a seat 
on the board. 

Mr. Batchelor proposed and Mr. Glasspool seconded the reappointment 
of Mr. T. Southcott as auditor, which was agreed to, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will Close on or before Monday, 27th Feb., 1911. 


£2,000,0000 or $10,000,000 
ST. PAUL AND KANSAS CITY SHORT LINE 
RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE 
4; % GOLD BONDS. 


Due Ist February, 1941. 


Principal and Interest trys =! guaranteed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company. 


£1,000,000 
of the above-mentioned Bonds are reserved for issue in 
London in denominations of £200 and £100, 
and the balance for issue in New York in denominations 
of §1,000 and $500. 


The Bonds form part of a total authorised issue of $30,000,000, redeemable at the 
Company's option (as to the whole issue outstanding but not any part thereof) on 
any interest date at 105 per cent. on sixty days’ notice. 

Principal and Interest of the Sterling Bonds will be payable in London at the 
office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

The Bonds will be issued to Bearer with privilege of registration as to principal, 
and exchangeable for Bonds registered as to both principal and interest. 

Interest is payable half-yearly on 1st February and rst August. 

Sterling Bonds will be exchangeable at the holder's option in. New York for 
$1,000 and $500 Bonds on and after February rst, 1912, at the fixed rate of exchange 
of $4.85 per £, 7.e. upon payment to the Company of $30 per £200 Bond, or $15 per 
£100 Bond, with adjustment of interest. 

Ms issue in New York will be made by Messrs. Speyer & Co., in Dollar Bonds 

only. 
Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer the above-mentioned £1,000,000 Bonds for 
Sale at the Price of 94 per cent., payable as follows :—r10 per cent. on Application, 
15 per cent. on Allotment; 25 per cent. on 30th March, 1911 ; 25 percent. on 26th 
April, 1911 ; 19 per cent. on 26th May, ror. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on 30th March or 26th April, 1911, 
under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. Upon payment of the instal- 
ment due on allotment, the Allotment Letters will be exchangeable for Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers’ Script Certificates to Bearer, carrying a coupon for £1 6s. 2d. per 

100, payable 1st August, 1911, representing interest to that date on the amount of 
the instalments. 

Script Certificates will be exchangeable in due course for definite Bonds carrying 
interest from ist August, rorr. 

Particulars of the security for the Bonds, as well as of the financial position of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, will be found in the copy 
of the letter dated February 20, 1911, from Mr. Roberts Walker, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of that Company, printed in the Full Prospectus, from which 
the following is extracted :— 

The $10,000,000 Bonds are to be secured by a first mortgage to the Bankers Trust 
Conipany, New York, as Trustee, which wiil bea direct first lien on 67°65 miles of road 
to be constructed, and on leasehold or trackage rights over an additional 11 miles, and 
will also be a first lien upon all the Bonds (or cash deposited to redeem on July 1, 
1911, any Bonds not deposited in the meantime) and upon at least g5 per cent. of the 
Stock of the St. Paul « Des Moines Railroad Company, operating 121 miles of 
railroad, of which 118 miles are owned. As rapidly as the necessary legal and other 
requirements can be complied with, these 118 miles of railroad, together with the 
leaseholds, trackage rights, equipment and other property of the St. Paul & Des Mones 
Railroad Company, will be subjected to the lien of the St. Paul & Kansas City 
Short Line Railroad First Mortgage as a direct first lien. 

The following statement shows the earnings of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company for the fiscal year eaded June 30, 1910, as compared with 
the four previous fiscal years 


Average miles 1910. 190}. 1908, 1907. 1906, 
operated. 8,043.59 8,026.38 7;:969-53 7,780.26 7,218.07 
Gross Operating 
$66,220,579 $61,184,887 $58,484,197 $60,238,420 $51,237,858 
perating 
Expenses 48,069,369 42,513,495 42,328,748 41,044,142 35,067,058 


Net operating 
Revenue ... $18,151,210 $18,671,392 $16,155,449 $19,194,278 $16,170,800 
Other Income.., 223,232 211,471 321,201 745,182 1,015,837 


a Income $18,374,442 $18,882,863 $16,476,650 $19,939,450 $17,186,637 
educt— 
2,876,701 1,631,890 
Interest, Ren- 
tals and Im- 
provements 
leased 
10,445,767 9,968,653 
Surpl's av'l’ble — 


for divid'nds $4,747,881 $6,166,231 $4,718,102 $8,750,517 $6,785,832 


2,270,865 1,789,895  —1,676,038 


10,749,860 9,512,905 8,768,915 


The average annual surplus of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company for the five fiscal years 1910, 1909, 1908, 1907 and-1905, after providing 
for all fixed charges, taxes, rentals, etc., amounted to $6,233,713- f 

Default in payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to 
cancellation and the amount previously paid to forfeiture. 

Allotment will be made as early as possible after the subscription list is closed. 

The full Prospectus may be obtained at the office of Messrs. SPEYER BRoTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 24 February, 1911. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 
No. 47- 
Offer of £1,000,000 
ST. PAUL AND KANSAS CITY SHORT LINE RAILROAD 


COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE 43% GOLD BONDS.) 


Signature 

Name (in full)* _ 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any’ 


Date. 
Please write distinctly. : 
Cheques to be made payable to “‘ Bearer,” crossed ‘‘ Account Speyer Brothers.” 


Abridged Particulars of Offer for Sale. 


THE ORDINARY SHARES OF THE COMPANY ARE OFFICIALLY 
QUOTED ON THE LONDON AND CAIRO STOCK EXCHANGES. 


CHARBIEH LAND COMPANY, 


CAIRO, EGYPT. 
(Incorporated by Khedivial Decree.) 
Issued Ordinary Share Capiial, £410,000 
THE INVESTMENT REGISTRY, Lrp., 
OF 


2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W., are prepared to receive 
applications for 


£205,000 5% First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of 
£10 £50, and £20 each 


WITH COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Convertible into Registered- Debentures at the option of the Holder, at the price 
of £98, payable as follows :-— 


For each £100 For each £50 For each £20 
£10°0 0 0 0 
On Application... 
One cnth after Application 88 0 0 4400 17 i2 0 
£98 0 0 £49 0 ‘£1912 0 


The Debentures are repayable at par by five equal annual drawings 
commencing 1956, or at the Company’s option on or after 15th 
December, 1911, at a premium of 2} per cent. Interest payable half- 
yearly, at Lloyds Bank, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., on the 
15th June and 15th December. 

The Debentures are specifically secured by a Trust Deed as a First 
Mortgage on Freehold Agricultural Land (valued at £458,532), and as 
a floating charge on all other assets of the Company, which, together 
with the Freehold Agricultural Land, are valued at £655,036. No 
charge ranking in priority to or ard passu with the Bonds now offered 
can be created. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the Counting House of the Investment Registry, 2 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W 


Lonpon, February, 1911. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS 


Henriquez Logrolling. 


The So-called Coagulation of 
Rubber. Specially trans- 
lated from the German by 
H. E, Potts. 


A Rubber-made Eden. 


The New Movement in Rubber 
Prices. 


Mr. Lampard’s Forecast. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
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}MR_LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


Annals of a Yorkshire House 
The Story of th Spencer Stanhopes. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
By A. M. W. STIRLING 


Author of Coke of Norfolk.’ 


“There is quite as much public and private interest centred in the Cannon 
Hall MSS. as in the Croker or Creevey papers.” —Oxtlook. 


Land Problems and National 
Welfare 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR 


With an Introduction by LORD MILNER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“If the British public should ever be induced to abandon its inveteraty 
frivolity in politics, and take to thinking out its primary interests, it will find 
invaluable help in such a volume."—Padi Mall Gazette. 
volume.” —Padi Mall Gazette. 


The Starlit Mire 


Epigrams by JAMES BERTRAM and F. RUSSELL. 


7s. 6d. net. 10 Drawings By AUSTIN SPARE 


Art’s Enigma 
6s. net. By FREDERICK JAMESON 


_‘*Mr. Jameson is a real thinker, endowed with the gitt of clear speech and 
with as clear a perception of what constitutes a work of art.”—Odserver. 


The Foundations of the Nine- 


teenth Contury CHAMBERLAIN 


Translated by John Lees. Introduction by Lord Redesdale. 
2vols. 25s. 

“ There can be very few readers of this book who will be able tolay the book 

down without feeling that something serious has happened to them. Whatever 

else may be said about it, this is unquestionably one of the few books that 


matter,” — 7 


Cecil Rhodes: his private life 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN 
“* A very fascinating work. Its charm lies in the intimate gli it gi 
us of the character and habits of a great man,”—Daily 


The Oldest Music - Room in 


Europe 
10s. 6d. net. By Dr. MEE 


** Readers of Dr. Mee will know his high standard of minute and laborious 


research. Nothing seems to have escaped him.” —7imes. 


Napoleon in Caricature 
2 vols. 25s. net. By A. M. BROADLEY 
Also a Wonderful Large Paper Edition de Luxe at £10 ros. net (50 copies) 
“* Mr. Broadley has produced from his collection a series of illustrations of the 
Napoleonic period unrivalled of their kind. He has unravelled the puzzle cari- 
cature with unflagging patience.” —TZimes. 


The Real France: Studies 


5s. net. By LAURENCE JERROLD 
“There is hardly an Englishmen living in France who understands the 
intellectual life of France better than Mr. Jerrold, and hardly another who 


could strike comparisons between the French and English temperaments which 
are so penetrating and instructive." —Sfectator. 


Attitudes and Avowals 
5s. net. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS: 


The New Machiavelli 
By H. G. WELLS 


Cottage Pie By NEIL LYONS 


The Lass with the Delicate Air 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS 


Zoe the Dancer By IDA WILD 


A Fair House 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


i 


The Simple Life, Limited 


By DANIEL CHAUCER 


A Gentlemen of the Road 
HORACE BLEACKLEY 


Literary Lapses 


Humorous Sketches. 3s. 6d. net. STEPHEN LEACOCK 


The Bermondsey Twin 
F.J. RANDALL 


THE BODLEY HEAD: LONDON & NEW YORK. 


T. & T. CLARK’S New Books, 


Tue AtHen“£uM—“ The editor has risen to the height of his great undertaking, 
The work deserves the fullest and best encouragement which the world of readers 
and investigators can give it.” 


DR. HASTINGS’ 
ENCYCLOPZ-DIA 
OF RELIGION 
ETHICS. 


To the Student of Anthropology, Folklore, Ethics, 
Comparative Religion, Biblical and Christian Theo- . 
logy, or any kindred subject, 


THIS WORK IS INDISPENSABLE. 


VOLUME THREE } In eloth - - 28s. net, . 
In half-moroceo 34s. net, ; 


NOW READY 
THE KINGDOM AND THE MESSIAH. 


By Prof. ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D., author of ‘The Fourth Gospel: its 
Purpose and Theology.” 'S, net, 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL QUESTION IN 
THE GOSPELS, ‘1nd other Studies in 
Recent New Testament Criticism. 

By Rev. CYRIL W. EMMET, M.A. (Nearly ready. 65. net. 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By Rev. R. O. P. TAYLOR, M.A. 4s. net 
THE MOABIT STONE. 
By Prof. W. H. BENNETT, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Hebrew (Moabite) text, with translation, and a full exposition of the history 
contents and significance of this famous inscription. With Plate. 


By Principal JOHN SKINNER, D.D. In the “ International Coitical Com ; 


mentary. 
** A model of conscientious scholarship and masterly handling of material.” 
Guardian. 


EARLY IDEALS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. 
By Prof. R. H. KENNETT, B.D., Mrs. ADAM, M.A., and Prof. H. M. 
GWATKIN, D.D. 3s. net. 


THE EARLIEST LIFE OF CHRIST: Being 
the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
By Dr. J. HAMLYN HILL. A popular edition, with introduction. 3s, net. 


KANT AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVOLUTION. 


By Prof. R. M. WENLEY, P.Litt.D. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 
HIGHER BUDDHISM. 


By Rev. TIMOTHY RICHARD, Litt.D., Shanghai. 6s, net. 


A translation of two of the most important classics of the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism —‘* The Awakening of Faith ” and ‘‘ The Essence of the Lotus Scripture 
—with very full introductions and notes. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT; Or, The Place of the Old 
Testament Documents in the Life of 
To-day. 


By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DIVINE WORKER IN CREATION 
AND PROVIDENCE. 


By Emer. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 6s, net. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

By Rev. ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 6s. net. 
THE BIBLE OF NATURE. 

By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 4s. 6d, net. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 


Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions, to the History of the Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Religion ot Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. 


By Prof. G. ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.D. Second Edition, 98» 


CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION. 
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